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SWEDEN in 1943 


HE CLOSE OF 1943 found economic 

conditions in Sweden relatively 
stable. The outlook for Swedish eco- 
nomic life at the beginning of the year 
was not too promising. Difficulties in- 
ereased with the stopping of the safe- 
conduct traffic in January 1943. This 
was followed by the introduction of rigid 
rationing of leather and footwear. 

The “price stop” established in Novem- 
per 1942 had not been in force long 
enough to make a definite contribution 
to the stabilization of the general eco- 
nomic structure. But as the year pro- 
gressed the situation improved. The fuel 
difficulties brightened with the increased 
cutting of domestic wood and peat, and 
improved imports of coal and coke. An 
increase in the supply of water made 
possible greater hydroelectric power out- 

ut. 
r The safe-conduct traffic was resumed 
in May. Food conditions improved rap- 
idly during the year, permitting a more 
generous distribution of the food sup- 
plies. This was due in part to the favor- 
able crop yields of 1942, larger fish 
catches and increased livestock produc- 
tion. Industrial production was main- 
tained at approximately the same level 
as in 1942, although during the second 
half of the year the index revealed a 
declining tendency as compared with a 
rising trend during the second half of 
1942. Of special significance was the 
growing development of the domestic 
chemical industry which reported fur- 
ther progress during the year. 

Sweden’s total foreign trade amounted 
to 2,973,200,000 crowns, as compared 
with 3,099,000,000 crowns in 1942. Trade 
agreements were concluded by Sweden 
with Germany and various other Euro- 
pean countries during the year. One of 
the significant features of the Swedish- 
German trade agreement was the omis- 
sion of any credits by Sweden to Ger- 
many. German repayments of export 
credits granted by Sweden in 1942 pro- 
ceeded satisfactorily during the year, 
and commodity deliveries were on the 
whole favorable. German purchases of 
Swedish iron ore exceeded previous war- 
time quantities, but pulp orders were 
considerably below the quantities fixed in 
the 1943 trade agreement. The Swedish- 
German price agreement caused no dis- 
turbance in the domestic price struc- 
ture during the year. 

The suspension of trade with Italy was 
@ serious blow to some of the Swedish 
viscose-pulp producers, but it appears to 
have been merely a temporary setback 
for most of them, as they seem to have 
succeeded in disposing of their product 
in other markets. Products obtained 
from Italy, such as rayon and citrus 
fruits, are now being obtained from Ger- 
Many, Switzerland, and Spain. Since 
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the disruption of Swedish-Italian trade, 
Switzerland has rapidly assumed second 
place in Swedish trade with European 
countries. 

Toward the end of 1943 increasing at- 
tention was paid to the economic prob- 
lems of the post-war period. Among 
other things, a trade delegation was ap- 
pointed to visit the United States, for the 
purpose of reestablishing commercial 
and technical relations. Plans were dis- 
cussed also for post-war commercial re- 
lations with other oversea areas and the 
U.S.S.R. Various preliminary plans to 
meet a post-war unemployment crisis 
were studied, and proposals to improve 
living standards of certain lower-level 
economic groups were considered. 

The value of imports during the past 
few years, based on pre-war prices, has 
been approximately one-half of the 
peacetime level, while the value of ex- 
ports has declined gradually to about 
one-third of the peacetime level. During 
the fall of 1943, exports of forest products 
declined considerably. Furthermore, the 
stopping of the safe-conduct traffic 
seriously affected certain branches of 
industry, without, however, disturbing 
the basic official plans for the regulation 
of supplies, the carrying out of which is 
viewed with assurance by the responsible 
authorities. That the volume of domes- 


tic trade, broadly speaking, has not de- 
clined is indicated by the fact that the 
clearing of commercial paper, according 
to the statistics of the Skandinaviska 
Banken, has been maintained on ap- 
proximately the same scale as in 1942. 

Owing to the large Government orders 
for industrial products and the calling 
up of conscripts for military service, 
there was an acute shortage of labor 
during the summer. During the fall, 
however, a seasonal decline set in, which 
was further aggravated by the fact that 
production for Government account had 
passed its peak, and a number of con- 
scripts had been granted home leave. 

Since the end of June 1942, the whole- 
sale-price index has fluctuated between 
a low of 192 and a high of 197, while the 
cost-of-living index has been confined 
to the narrow limits between 237 and 
240. Since February 1942, the production 
index of Swedish industries has ranged 
between 106 and 111. 

The abundant supply of money was 
manifested by the continued growth of 
bank deposits, as well as an increase in 
assessed incomes. Interest rates on the 
money and capital markets, however, 
have long shown remarkable stability 
as a result of the state’s financial policy. 

These indications of a (broadly speak- 
ing) stabilized economy do not alter the 
fact that developments in certain 
branches of industry have been very 
irregular. Furthermore, production for 
defense purposes together with the en- 
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In one of Sweden’s engineering industries. 
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forced destruction of capital for civilian 
as well as defense production has ren- 
dered the problem of preparing for peace 
more difficult. It may be noted, how- 
ever, that the Riksbank has built up sub- 
stantial reserves of gold and foreign ex- 
change during the war which are ex- 
pected to play an important part at such 
time as Sweden again can resume its 
normal international trade. 

The harvest in 1943 was somewhat be- 
low average, and in some localities crops 
were seriously injured by bad weather 
during the harvesting season. On the 
other hand, there is a considerable re- 
serve of cereals, partly from the harvest 
of the preceding year and partly in con- 
sequence of imports from South Amer- 
ica. Since 1942 there has been a general 
increase in livestock, which has resulted 
in an increased supply of meat since 
the early summer of 1943. 

As regards industrial production, the 
most striking decline took place in the 
pulp and paper mills. The production 
index for the pulp and paper industry 
has declined from 62 in December 1942 
to 47 in December 1943, while the cor- 
responding figures for industry in gen- 
eral were 111 and 109 respectively. 

Prior to the usual seasonal decline 
during the fall, dwelling-house construc- 
tions were greater in 1943 than during 
the preceding war years. Industrial con- 
structions, on the other hand, declined 
considerably as the result of certain 
restrictions introduced during the sum- 
mer and the shortage of certain building 
materials. 

The fuel situation improved during the 
latter part of the year, owing to the 
reduced consumption of household fuel 
because of the mild weather, and the 
satisfactory imports of coal from Ger- 
many. The supply of fuel wood at the 
close of 1943 was greater than at any 
time previous during the war. Supplies 
of peat and charcoal actually were in 
excess of the demand. 


Financial Developments 


When compared with the last pre-war 
figures, the gold and foreign-exchange 
holdings of the Swedish Riksbank show 
a substantial increase. At the end of 
1943 its gold holdings (including gold 
stored abroad) totaled 1,627,000,000 
crowns as compared with 1,487,000,000 
crowns at the end of August 1939 (both 
figures representing the market value 
of the gold), while its net foreign assets 
totaled 652,000,000 crowns at the end of 
1943 as compared with 549,000,000 
crowns at the end of August 1939. 

Immediately after the outbreak of the 
war, there started a violent outflow of 
gold and foreign exchange. This con- 
tinued until the commencement of the 
North Sea blockade in the spring of 
1940, which stopped this outflow and led 
to a steady accumulation of foreign assets 
gradually exchanged for gold, until the 
pre-war level was regained and surpassed 
during the latter part of 1943. At the 
end of that year, therefore, the combined 
gold and foreign-exchange holdings of 
the Riksbank totaled 2,279,000,000 
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crowns as compared with 2,037,000,000 
crowns at the end of August 1939, show- 
ing an increase of nearly 12 percent in 
comparison with the pre-war figure. 

It must be borne in mind, however, 
that during the same period the note 
circulation was more than doubied, hav- 
ing grown from 1,126,000,000 to 2,266,- 
000,000 crowns, and was, therefore, al- 
most as large as the amount of gold 
and foreign exchange held at the end of 
1943, while at the end of August 1939 
the gold and foreign-exchange holdings 
exceeded the note circulation by 80 
percent. 

Loans by commercial banks have been 
maintained on approximately the same 
scale as immediately prior to the war— 
about 4,500,000,000 crowns—while de- 
posits have increased by nearly 25 per- 
cent to 5,500,000,000 crowns. The sur- 
plus of deposits and the capital funds, 
which together aggregate about 1,800,- 
000,000 crowns, correspond approxi- 
mately to the investments of com- 
mercial banks in Government securities. 
In October, such investments amounted 
to over 1,900,000,000 crowns, which repre- 
sented more than one-third of the total 
assets of the banks and nearly 30 per- 
cent of the increase in the Government 
debt since the pre-war period. 

The average return on representative 
bond loans during the past few months 
has remained practically unchanged at 
343 percent for gilt-edge bonds and be- 
tween 3.5 and 3.6 percent for first-class 
short-term industrial loans. 

The new Government loan on Novem- 
ber 1 was not expected by the market, 
and appears to have been issued for 
reasons of monetary policy. The new 
Government loan bears 314 percent in- 
terest at par and falls due for repay- 
ment at latest on November 1, 1990. 
The amount subscribed—350,000,000 
crowns—is regarded as_ satisfactory, 
especially in view of the fact that the 
issue was subscribed during a time when 
taxes fell due for payment. 

The total subscriptions to Government 
loans during 1943—namely, the new 312 
percent loan, the earlier 3 and 31% per- 
cent loans, and the 1943 premium bond 
loan—amounted to 1,123,000,000 crowns. 
It may be mentioned, in this connection, 
that the government bond debt has in- 
creased by approximately 4,000,000,000 
crowns during the war, or from 1,885,- 
000,000 crowns in August 1939 to 5,894,- 
000,000 crowns in November 1943. The 
state debt as a whole has increased 
7,000,000,000 crowns, or from 2,701,000.- 
000 to 9,740,000,000 crowns. 

During the last quarter of 1943, a num- 
ber of bond issues were called in for 
repayment without the offer of conver- 
sion. Among the more important con- 
version operations may be mentioned the 
1933 Government premium bond loan 
amounting to 140,000,000 crowns, of 
which 95 percent was exchanged for 1943 
premium bond certificates. 

Share prices tightened somewhat at 
the beginning of the fourth quarter, but 
toward the middle of November again 
reverted to the level at which they stood 
about 2 months earlier. The trend since 
then has been dull. 
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Cost of Living, Price Levels 


The cost-of-living index as compiled 
by the Royal Social Board for the regu. 
lation of wages (1914=100) advanced 
from 239 in October to 240 as of the end 
of the year. Consequently, the index as 
a whole has increased a total of 1 point 
during the past 15 months. Once during 
this period the cost-of-living index ad- 
vanced to 240, namely, at the end of 
March 1943, but declined again to 239 in 
July 1943. The Royal Social Board’s 
cost-of-living index in which 1935 equals 
100 increased from 153 at the beginning 
of the fourth quarter to 154 at the end 
of the year. 

The combined consumer price index as 
compiled by the Swedish Riksbank (Sep- 
tember 1931=100) advanced slightly 
from 158.9 in October to 159.1 on De- 
cember 31, 1943. 

The wholesale-price index, according 
to Kommerskollegium (1935=100), re- 
mained unchanged at 195 throughout the 
fourth quarter. 

The retail-price index for foodstuffs 
and fuel as compiled by the Royal Social 
Board (1935=100) advanced from 161 in 
October to 162 on December 31, 1943, 
The combined impert-price index (Kom- 
merskollegium. 1935=100), increased 
from 293 in September to 295 in De- 
cember, while the export-price index 
(Kommerskollegium, 1935=100) re- 
mained unchanged at 206. 


Insurance 


According to a recent preliminary re- 
port, approximately 620,000,000 crowns 
of life insurance were taken out during 
1943. This figure exceeds the former 
peak reached in 1942 by approximately 
78.000.000 crowns. The increase during 
1943 was most prenounced in the case of 
small policies taken out by the general 
public. 


New Companies 


According to the statistics of the 
Swedish Patent and Registration Office, 
1.205 new companies with a total capital 
of 59000,000 crowns were registered 
during 1943, as compared with 1,17 
companies with a total capital of 69,- 
000,000 crowns in 1942. Decisions to in- 
crease capitalizations by a total of 159,- 
000.000 crowns were announced by 384 
companies. 


Population 


The year 1943 was notable for an al- 
most unprecedented rate of growth of 
population. The increase was 64,600, 
giving a total population for the country 
of 6.523000. The population of the city 
of Stockholm during 1943 increased by 
more than 21,000 to a total of 636,000 in- 
habitants, which is the largest annual 
increase ever recorded. The population 
of greater Stockholm, which includes the 
suburban districts of the Swedish capital, 
now totals 800,000 inhabitants, or one- 
eighth of the entire population of the 
country. Of the country’s 123 towns, 
111 showed population increases during 
1943. Sweden’s second largest city, 
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Goteborg, now has a total population of 
290,000, and the third largest city, 
Malmo, 163,000 inhabitants. 


Business Failures 


The number of business failures in 
Sweden during 1943 dropped to an all- 
time low of 752 bankruptcies as com- 
pared with 910 in 1942. The number of 
protested notes in 1943 totaled 14,360, 
amounting to 8,400,000 crowns, as com- 
pared with 16,134 protested notes total- 
ing 8,500,000 crowns in 1942. A com- 
parison of business failures and protested 
notes during the war years is afforded 
py the following table: 


Business Protested Million 


Year failures notes crowns 
ee..~.- , awe a ae 41, 466 19.6 
a ee 44,913 23.6 
Sa 22, 348 11.6 
Seta csi 910 16, 134 8.5 
Ee 752 14, 360 8.4 
Legislation 


In a law of June 4, 1943, continuing 
the Swedish price-control system in force 
for another year, all types of service 
were made subject to price control. At 
the same time, the “price-stop” regula- 
tions also were revised. Under this new 
law, the Government is authorized to 
establish “price-stops” for both commer- 
cial and noncommercial sales of neces- 
sities, and the “price-stop” may be main- 
tained in force for longer periods than 
under previous laws. The general price- 
stop order was continued in effect to 
February 29, 1944 (decree No. 787). 

Among the more important commodi- 
ties placed under Government control 
during the year, and the trade therein 
regulated, were sheet iron, calcined soda, 
certain types of explosives, synthetic 
resins, certain fish preserves, animal 
casings, chocolate and cocoa beans, elas- 
tic cords and strings, hair and other 
fibers, certain chemicals, hot rolled iron 
plate and rib iron (shipbuilding mate- 
rials). Among the important commodi- 
ties placed under import control during 
1943 were boric acid, borax, certain prod- 
ucts of hemp and flax, raisins, graphite 
crucibles, nitrate of silver and unmanu- 
factured silver, and rayon textiles. 

Trade in glassware was placed under 
the control of the State Industrial Com- 
mission. The rationing of shoes, sole 
leather, and heels was introduced on 
April 22, 1943. Washing and cleansing 
compounds containing more than 4 per- 
cent fatty acid were placed also under 
rationing regulations. 

Further monopolization of the tobacco 
trade was effected, by which the import 
of manufactured tobacco products with 
certain exceptions was taken over by the 
Swedish Tobacco Monopoly. 

A law was passed also limiting the 
right of corporations, with certain ex- 
ceptions, to declare dividends in excess 
of 6 percent of their net assets. 

Effective August 1, 1943 (decree No. 
640), building and construction work was 
made subject to permit regulations. 
Building work, other than razing, how- 
ever, could take place without the issu- 
ance of a permit if the undertaking did 
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Taking in pulp wood for consumption at a Swedish wood-pulp mill. 


not require more than three workers in 
addition to the required number of tin- 
smiths, electricians, plumbers, and glass 
workers. 


Industrial-Production Indexes 


The industrial-production index of the 
Swedish Federation of Industries shows 
the fluctuations in the aggregate number 
of working hours in the industries con- 
cerned. Appropriately adjusted to ac- 
count for increased capacity due to 
organization and rationalization, the fig- 
ures indicate the general trends in pro- 
duction. The index is calculated on the 
basis of 1935 working hours equaling 100. 
It consists of a general or combined index 
figure and component index figures for 
seven main groups of industries—namely, 
lumber, paper and pulp, iron and steel, 
machine, foodstuffs, textile, and “other 
consumer-goods” industries. 
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The Swedish lumber and paper and 
pulp industries are based primarily on 
domestic raw materials, which are ample, 
but they produce mainly for export. The 
principal markets before the war were 
the United States and Great Britain. 
Connections with these markets were 
severed at an early stage of the war, 
which accounts for the comparatively 
low index figure of 63 as the average for 
the 12 months January 1, 1943, to Decem- 
ber 31, 1943. By value, exports of these 
industries dropped from 538,000,000 
érowns in 1942 to 402,700,000 crowns in 
1943. 

The continued decline during the year 
1943 is attributable largely to political 
events in Europe, among which may be 
mentioned the collapse of Italy, which 
deprived Sweden of the entire Italian 
market. Transportation and financial 
difficulties obstructing trade between 
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Sweden and other European countries 
also tended to reduce Swedish lumber 
and paper exports. Development in the 
lumber and the paper and pulp indus- 
tries therefore has been restricted by a 
declining demand. 

In the iron and steel industry and in 
the machine industry the situation has 
been different. ‘These industries operate 
with domestic and foreign raw materials, 
although the foreign raw materials ac- 
count for only about 10 percent of the 
total. This 10 percent, however, repre- 
sents an important part of the total 
inasmuch as it includes most of the ship 
plate required by Swedish shipyards. 
They are geared to supply not only a 
large domestic demand but an extensive 
foreign market as well. 

During the present crisis their prod- 
ucts have been in great demand for de- 
fense purposes in Sweden and in Euro- 
pean countries accessible to Swedish ex- 
ports. The iron and steel industry and 
the machinery industry have therefore 
continued to develop favorably despite 
the crisis. A slight decline occurred in 
the iron and steel industry during 1943 
which may be attributed to the fact that 
Government purchases attained their 
climax and began to decline during the 
latter part of the year. 

The food and textile industries operate 
with both foreign and domestic raw 
materials but produce mainly for do- 
mestic demand. Development has been 
less favorable than in the instance of 
the iron and steel and machine indus- 
tries, but, because of greater demand, 
more favorable than in the instance of 
the lumber and paper industries. The 
indexes for both the foodstuffs and the 
textile industries remained fairly con- 
stant during the year 1943 . On January 
31, 1943, the foodstuffs index stood at 
102, rising to a high of 105 in April and 
then gradually declining to 102 again at 
the end of the year. The textile- 
industry index was 101 in January. 
reaching the highest point, 109, in April 
and the lowest, 97, in August. At the 
end of the year it had recovered to 101. 

The “other consumption-goods in- 
dustry” includes producers using both 
foreign and domestic raw materials but 
manufacturing mainly for domestic con- 
sumption. Development in this industry 
group has been dependent largely on 
raw-material sources rather than on de- 
mand. The supply of raw materials 
during the year has been relatively well 
maintained, and, because of a lack of 
similar foreign commodities, there has 
been a ready market for articles pro- 
duced by these industries. The index, 
which at the beginning of the year was 
122, was 121 at the end of 1943. 


Lumber Industry 


Lumber exports, which totalled 750,000 
standards in 1939 (1 standard=165 cubic 
feet), had already declined to 355,000 
standards in 1942 and fell further, to a 
little over 200,000 standards, in 1943. 
Germany took only 160,000 standards; 
Denmark, 35,000 standards; the Nether- 
lands, 11,000 standards; Norway, 8,000 
standards, with smaller shipments to 
Spain, Italy, Portugal, and Switzerland. 
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In 1942 Germany alone took 220,000 
standards, while Denmark took about 
80,000 and the Netherlands 25,000 
standards. 


Pulp and Paper Industry 


Competent authorities estimate that 
the entire pulp industry of Sweden op- 
erated at no more than 30 percent of 
capacity during 1943, while deliveries 
were so reduced that stocks accumulated 
at the mills. 

Paper production also declined, to 
about 60 percent of mill capacity. Ex- 
ports to Argentina, estimated at 60,000 
tons, were a factor in permitting news- 
print production to increase over 1942 
figures (contrary to the general trend in 
the industry), but exports as a whole 
were only 185,000 metric tons (560,000 
tons in 1939). Germany was to take 
63,000 tons (spinning paper), but deliv- 
ery was not completed during the year. 


Iron and Steel Industry 


Iron and steel production was well 
maintained during the year, output 
amounting to about 890,000 metric tons, 
only slightly below 1942 figures. The 
index for the industry (1935=100, on 
basis of man-hours) reached an all-time 
high of 148 in February 1943, declined 
to 133 in August, and recovered to 140 
in December. ; 

There was a marked trend toward pro- 
duction of commercial steel, at the ex- 
pense of high-grade steels. Alloys were 
strictly rationed, and charcoal pig was 
used to replace scrap, as supplies of the 
latter were short. Coal and coke im- 
ports were only 53 percent of 1939 totals, 
and, as a consequence, the iron and steel 
industry used some 4,000,000 cubic meters 
of wood fuel, costing twice as much as 
its equivalent in coal. 

Imports of coke pig iron were over 
64,000 metric tons, while exports of char- 
coal pig iron were considerable, but 
much less than the tonnage of coke pig 
iron imported. Imports of scrap iron 
and steel were between 12,000 and 15,000 
tons. For finished iron and steel it is 
believed that imports were between 230,- 
000 tons and 250,000 tons, with exports 
of about 160,000 tons. Imports of both 
were about 20 percent below 1942 figures. 

Consumption of the products of the 
industry was about 1,000,000 metric tons 
(1932-1941 average, 860,000 tons). Con- 
struction activities required from 25 to 
30 percent of the total. Shipbuilding has 
required nearly 240,000 tons of steel in 
the period 1941-1943, of which 45,000 
tons were supplied by domestic industry. 
As Germany had delivered only 110,000 
tons of ship steel (out of an original 
commitment of 150,000 tons for the 3 
years), heavy drafts have been made 
upon stocks on hand, and future sup- 
plies present a problem. 

The state-owned pig-iron plant (Norr- 
bottens Jarnverk AB, near Lulea) began 
operations during the year. There was 
considerable activity in nonferrous 
mining and metallurgy, and important 
new discoveries of deposits of rare met- 
als are reported. The machine industry 
maintained the high level of 1942 (its 
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production index of 166 in December 
1943 setting a record) despite serious 
labor problems. 


Construction Industry 


Industrial construction declined dur- 
ing the second haif of the year, because 
of restrictions imposed on account of 
material shortage, but other building was 
on a larger scale than during other war 
years, until fall. The labor situation im. 
proved toward the fall of the year. 

By partial substitution of domestic 
wood and peat for imported coal and 
coke it was possible to supply standard 
portland cement where conditions re- 
quired, while a wartime grade (so-called 
“E” cement) was supplied without re- 
striction. Domestic mills supplied three- 
quarters of the country’s requirements 
of reinforcing steel, but the shortage of 
radiators and heating elements required 
their rationing. Brick produced totaled 
400,000,000, substantially above 1942 out- 
put. Domestic production nearly suf- 
ficed for window glass. Maintenance of 
the 1943 rate of construction activity 
will depend on continued imports. 


Textile Industry 


Shortage of raw materials continued 
to enforce a reduced scale of activities 
in the textile industry, as in 1942, 
There were local labor shortages. 

The completion of a new pulp plant 
at Alvenas increasec domestic rayon 
Staple-fiber capacity to 15,000 metric 
tons per year, sufficient to meet con- 
templated domestic demand. Hemp 
production (on about 1,800 hectares) 
continued on the 1942 level, and two new 
processing plants were completed, mak- 
ing domestic supplies about equal to 
normal demand. Flax supplies were in- 
adequate. The area devoted to this crop 
increased from 2,150 hectares (in 1942) 
to 3,000 hectares, and two new process- 
ing plants were completed, with another 
planned. Two processing plants already 
existed, and the five plants can handle 
the product of 4,000 hectares, to cover 
half of Swedish requirements. 


Footwear Industry 


At one time during the year the ac- 
tivities of the Swedish shoe industry fell 
to one-half of the pre-war level. Ex- 
haustion of leather stocks, diminishing 
supplies of domestic hides, and suspen- 
sion of “safe conduct” traffic led to dras- 
tic rationing of footwear, and some 1,000 
workers (out of a normal force of 10,- 
000) were dismissed. On resumption of 
safe-conduct trade, conditions improved 
and factories were allotted leather equiv- 
alent to about 30 percent of pre-war 
requirements. The restrictions encour- 
aged resort to substitute materials, in- 
cluding wood. 


H yd roelectric Power 


Although there was a substantial in- 
crease in hydroelectric power production 
in 1943, supply did not meet demand. 
Plans for the year were for a 640,000- 
kilowatt increase in capacity (270,000 
Two Gov- 


kilowatts in private plants). 
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ernment plants (Torpshammar, with 45,- 
000 kilowatts and Hojum, on the Gota 
River, with 50,000 kilowatts) were com- 
pleted during the year. 


Railway Transportation 


The Swedish State Railways appear 
to have enjoyed a record year in 1943. 
According to a preliminary estimate the 
surplus income will amount to about 
132,000,000 crowns, as compared with 
123,800,000 crowns in 1942 and 45,700,000 
crowns in 1938. 

The increased income for 1943 is due, 
to a certain extent, to incorporation of 
several private railroads into the State 
Railway system. Employees of the State 
Railways increased during the year to a 
total of 22,994. 

Wood has been widely used as fuel dur- 
ing the year. The average consumption 
of the State Railways totaled 90,000 cubic 
meters per month, or about 1,100,000 
cubic meters during the year. Three 
hundred sixty-eight steam locomotives 
are wood-fired—37 on narrow-gage lines. 
It is reported, however, that the use of 
wood is 100 percent more expensive than 
coal. 

The State Railways Administration 
has notified the Government that the 
record result for 1943 may be attributed 
primarily to the increased wartime traffic 
and that the income for 1944 should not 
be calculated higher than 100,000,000 
crowns. 

The private railways of Sweden also re- 
ported record earnings during 1943. 
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During 1943, the State Railways ac- 
quired 415 kilometers of private railway 
trackage. A new train ferry for the 
Malmo-Copenhagen route was launched, 
and will be placed in service after the 
war. It may be mentioned in this con- 
nection that the State Railways have as- 
sumed management of the ferry traffic, 
in cooperation with the Danish State 
Railways. A new company was estab- 
lished for this purpose, owned jointly by 
the State Railways in the two countries. 


Rail Electrification 


The electrification program of the 
State Railways was continued. During 
1943, 123 kilometers were opened for 
electrified operation, and work was 
started on the Ostersund-Storlien line. 
The private railway section, Gavle- 
Falun, was electrified and opened for 
traffic on October 1. 

The freight index compiled by Han- 
delsbanken declined from 313 in January 
to 305 in December 1943, partly as a re- 
sult of changes in the freight rates for 


pulp. 
Automobile Traffic 


Because of the serious rubber situation, 
a large number of passenger cars and 
trucks were taken out of traffic on Oc- 
tober 1. The imports of Buna rubber 
from Germany, which were behind 
schedule during the first half of the year, 
increased during the latter half. Be- 
cause of the serious rubber-tire situa- 


. 





Courtesy American-Swedish News Exchange 


Sweden’s iron and steel production has been rather well maintained. This scene is in the 
Sandvik Works, one of the biggest Swedish industries in this field. 
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tion, about 8,000 trucks were removed 
from traffic, leaving a total number of 
about 23,000 trucks in operation, of which 
about 7,500 were equipped with “P- 
bogies.” The bus traffic also was reduced 
somewhat. Several substitute tires of 
wood and steel appeared on the market 
during the year but have not been widely 
used. 

The bicycle-tire situation was also se- 
rious. Sales declined to about 25 percent 
of normal, and the manufacturers ap- 
pealed to the Government several times 
during the year to ease the restrictions, 
but without result. Several substitute 
types of bicycle tires made of steel and ~ 
wood also appeared on the market. 


Producer-Gas Units 


Producer-gas units continue to be 
widely used, and the use of wood distil- 
late as a motor fuel has increased. 
Methane gas produced at the Stockholm 
City sewage plant at Henriksdal is used 
for propelling a certain number of busses 
and motor vehicles in the City of Stock- 
holm. Daily production of this methane 
gas corresponds to about 2,000 liters of 
gasoline. 

According to official registration fig- 
ures 1,071 new trucks were registered in 
Sweden during the first 10 months of 
1943, as compared with 991 during the 
corresponding period of 1942. Seven 
hundred and seventy-two passenger cars 
were registered, as compared with 635 
during the period January—October 
1942. No new passenger-car models 
were introduced on the market, but a 
few new truck models for Army use were 
made by the Swedish automobile manu- 
facturers. One of these models, a four- 
wheel-drive truck, will later be made 
available for civilian use. Production 
of automobile replacement parts has 
been started locally by several manu- 
facturers. 





Aviation 


One of the most important develop- 
ments in the transportation field in 1943 
was the establishment of a company for 
intercontinental air traffic, called 
Svensk-Intercontinental Lufttrafik AB. 
(SILA). Practically all Swedish indus- 
try participated in subscribing to the 
capital of this company. 

The air traffic with Germany, Den- 
mark, and Finland continued during the 
year. The air route between Stockholm 
and Scotland was suspended on October 
23 because of the loss of two Swedish 
commercial planes by military action. 


Shipping 

Sweden’s total foreign shipping during 
1943 amounted to 19,618,000 net tons, or 
a decrease of about 0.6 percent as com- 
pared with 1942. Incoming tonnage in- 

~creased 42,000 tons, while outgoing ton- 
nage decreased 195,000 tons—or a total 
reduction of 153,000 net tons. 

Swedish vessels accounted for 8,944,000 
tons of the total shipping during 1943, or 
an increase of 2.6 percent as compared 
with 1942, while foreign vessels accounted 
for 10,674,000 tons or a decrease of 3.4 
percent. 
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Compared with 1939, the total ship- 
ping during 1943 shows a decline of 60.7 
percent. The share of Swedish tonnage 
in the total traffic has increased from 
441 percent in 1942 to 45.6 percent in 
1943, while Danish tonnage (primarily 
ferry traffic) has declined from 28.5 per- 
cent of the total in 1942 to 27.0 percent 
in 1943. The share of German tonnage 
in the total Swedish traffic declined from 
19.8 percent in 1942 to 17.9 percent in 
1943. 

Port clearances during 1943 show a 
7.4 percent increase for Stockholm, a 
5.6 percent decrease for Goteborg, and 
a 12 percent increase for the port of 
Malmo (largely ferry traffic) as com- 
pared with 1942. 

During December 1943, Sweden’s total 
foreign shipping declined considerably 
as compared with November. Incoming 
tonnage declined from 730,000 net tons 
in November to 631,000 net tons in 
December, while outgoing tonnage de- 
creased from 759,000 to 645,000 net tons 
respectively. The corresponding incom- 
ing and outgoing tonnage in December 
1942 was 798,000 and 828,000 net tons, 
respectively. There was no safe-con- 
duct traffic during December 1943, with 
the exception of the departure of two 
vessels engaged for the Red Cross traffic. 
Of the total incoming and outgoing ton- 
nage during December, 53.2 percent was 
Swedish, 20.1 percent Danish, and 18.7 
percent German. 

During 1943, 47 safe-conduct vessels 
arrived and 44 vessels departed from 
Sweden with total cargoes of 345,636 and 
149,932 metric tons, respectively. In 
1942, 59 safe-conduct vessels arrived and 
62 vessels departed from Sweden with 
cargoes totaling 462,205 and 196,260 
metric tons, respectively. 


Telephones and Radio 


The number of telephones in Sweden 
increased by 60,000 in 1943, reaching a 
total of 1,075,000 instruments, or one for 
each 6 inhabitants. The conversion of 
the Swedish telephone system to auto- 
matic operation continued, in spite of 
shortage of copper, rubber, and other 
raw materials. 

The number of licenses for radio re- 
ceiving apparatus increased in 1943 by 
81,000 to a total of 1,710,000, or 263 sets 
per 1,000 inhabitants. 


Fuel Situation 


As a result of the efforts of the State 
Fuel Commission, established in 1940, the 
Swedish fuel situation has steadily im- 
proved. The progress was especially 
marked during the latter half of 1943. 
Supplies of certain kinds of domestic 
fuels exceeded the demand at the end of 
the year. 

The gas-coal supply, however, was in- 
adequate during the latter part of 1943. 
Consequently, the State Fuel Commission 
allotted extra quantities of fuel to Stock- 
holm apartment houses for supplying 
continuous hot water. This was done to 
reduce household gas consumption. 

By means of the safe-conduct shipping 
it was possible to maintain fuel-oil sup- 
plies at a fairly satisfactory level during 
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Courtesy American-Swedish News Exchange 


Cutting peat in Sweden. There has been a partial substitution of domestic wood and peat 


for imported coal and coke. 


1943. Domestic shale-oil production 
provided certain limited quantities of 
liquid fuels. The production of motor 
alcohol from wood was slightly reduced 
because of restricted motor traffic. A 
considerable quantity of motor alcohol 
is stored, and the sulphite pulp mills are 
prepared upon short notice to manufac- 
ture considerable quantities if necessary. 

The production of both fuel and lubri- 
cating oils from tar reached a quantity 
corresponding to the demand. Tar fuel 
oil is used principally by fishing-boat 
motors. The supply toward the end of 
the year exceeded the demand. For 
this reason the Fuel Commission is en- 
deavoring to ascertain whether tar oil 
can be refined further so as to make it 
suitable for motors other than those of 
fishing boats. 

Charcoal production likewise increased 
appreciably during 1943, totaling 5,000,- 
000 cubic meters, as compared with 4.,- 
$00,000 cubic meters in 1942 and only 
2.300,000 cubic meters in 1939. About 
40 percent of the present charcoal pro- 
duction is consumed by the iron and steel 
industry and 60 percent by automobiles 
equipped with charcoal generator gas 
units. At the end of the year available 
storage space was filled. Endeavors are 
being made to accommodate the supply 
to the demand, since charcoal cannot be 
stored except under roof. 

Imports of coal and coke from Ger- 
many proceeded more or less satisfac- 
torily, although interruptions and delays 
were caused by the bombings of Ger- 
many’s Baltic Sea ports. German de- 
liveries during 1943 were to have been 
5,000,000 metric tons according to the 
terms of the 1943 Swedish-German trade 


agreement. Actual deliveries, however, 
amounted to 4,700,000 tons. In 1942 
German coal deliveries to Sweden 


amounted to only 3,800,000 metric tons. 
The quality of the coal received during 
1943 was reported in many cases inferior 
to that imported during previous years. 

Peat production in Sweden during 
1943 increased noticeably compared with 
the preceding year, except as regards 
hand-made peat. The total production 
amounted to approximately 1,200,000 
metric tons, or twice the quantity pro- 
duced in 1942. Of this output no less 
than 1.050.000 tons was machine-made 
peat. Because of the improved general 
fuel situation, peat producers. ex- 
perienced difficulty in disposing of their 
stock. Demands for Government relief 
by the producers were only partly met. 

Production of firewood was satisfac- 
tory during 1943. Obligatory cutting of 
firewood (including pulp wood) 
amounted to 55,000,000 cubic meters dur- 
ing the period July 1, 1942, to June 30, 
1943. The timber-cutting program for 
the 1943-1944 season was also fixed at 
55,000,000 cubic meters, of which 40,000,- 
000 cubic meters was to be used for fuel 
purposes. 


Crop and Food Situation 


The total Swedish crop yield in 1943 
was somewhat below the average. Ac- 
cording to preliminary returns published 
by the Swedish Central Bureau of Statis- 
tics, the bread-grain crop last year to- 
taled 924,000 metric tons as compared 
with 920,000 metric tons in 1942. In 
comparison with the average for the 10- 
year period 1933-42, on the other hand, 
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the 1943 outturn of bread grain showed 
a decline of nearly 9 percent. It is esti- 
mated that 50,000 metric tons of bread 
grain, which was damaged because of 
too much rain during the harvesting sea- 
son, is unsuitable for human consump- 
tion and will have to be used as fodder. 

The feed-grain yield was 16 percent 
below the 1933-42 average and 7 percent 
below the corresponding yield in 1942. 
The aggregate production of root crops, 
including potatoes, sugar beets, and feed 
roots, increased by 9 percent as compared 
with 1942, thereby attaining nearly the 
average for 1933-42. The hay crop yield 
totaling 3,866,692 metric tons reached 
only 81 percent of the corresponding 
average for 1933-42 and 89 percent of 
the 1942 production. 

Under pressure of farm organizations 
and in order to insure the largest pos- 
sible agricultural production, the Swe- 
dish Government fixed basic agri- 
cultural prices for the consumption vear 
September 1, 1943, to August 31, 1944, in 
March 1943. In accordance with the new 
plan the agricultural prices for the 1943— 
44 consumption year remained practi- 
cally unchanged at the 1942 price level. 

As a result of the relatively good crop 
yield in 1942 the animal production in- 
creased appreciably during 1943. This 
favorable development improved the 
food-supply situation, making it possi- 
ble to increase the allocations of cer- 
tain rationed foodstuffs. Thus it is noted 
that the average weekly meat ration in 
1943 was about 370 grams per person as 
compared with 253 and 441 grams in 1942 
and 1941, respectively. Toward the end 
of the year the rations of cheese and 
edible fats were also increased. The fa- 
vorable effects of the safe-conduct traffic 
maintained during the months May to 
October 15, 1943, were reflected, inter 
alia, by increased coffee rations during 
the last quarter of 1943. The sale of 
milk, potatoes, and certain other food- 
stuffs continued on an unrestricted basis 
during 1943. 


Swedish Foreign Trade 


The following table illustrates the de- 
cline in volume and value suffered by 
Swedish foreign trade during the war 
years: 


Swedish Foreign Trade During the Period 
1939-43 





Imports Exports 








Year 
Metric 1,000 Metric 1,000 
tons crowns tons crowns 
1939 15, 333,349 2,498,685 | 21, 803, 631 ie oor 634 
1940... 9,141,082 | 2,004,462 | 14,795, 697 | 1, 327, 5389 
1941___. 6, 931,037 | 1,674,142 | 14,128,329 | 1,345, 221 
1942. 6,176,618 | 1,780,244 | 12,021, 561 1 318, 826 
1943. _.... '7, 000,000 21,815, 248 |'12, 550,000 | 1, 157,959 
' Preliminary figures. 
2 Corrected preliminary figure. These figures, there- 
fore, do not correspond with those in the table showing 
foreign trade by principal commodity groups. 


Climatic conditions frequently have a 
decisive effect on Swedish foreign trade. 
The winters of 1940-41 and 1941-42 were 
extremely severe, with the result that 
ports of the eastern littoral were ice- 
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bound and closed to shipping for a con- 
siderable time. The winter of 1942-43, 
on the other hand, was mild and per- 
mitted shipping throughout the first 
quarter of 1943. For this reason imports 
and exports were appreciably larger 
than during the corresponding periods 
of the preceding years. The compara- 
tively favorable results of the year are 
partly ascribable to the active trade dur- 
ing the first quarter. 

The decline during the remaining 
quarters of the year 1943 is attributable 
to several adverse factors, such as inter- 
ruptions in the safe-conduct traffic with 
South America, severance of commercial 
relations with Italy, difficulties of con- 
tinental countries in supplying Sweden 
with commodities in exchange for im- 
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ports from that country, 
influences. 

The table below shows the value of 
Swedish imports according to main com- 
modity groups and the percentual rela- 
tionship between the value of each group 
and the total value of imports during the 
years 1939 and 1941-43, inclusive. It will 
be noted that the value of imports and 
minerals and metals, chemical products, 
machines, and means of transportation 
increased as compared with 1942, while 
the values of animal and vegetable prod- 
ucts and of hides and textiles decreased. 
The decrease is attributable chiefly to 
the interruptions in the safe-conduct 
traffic with South America where most 
of the products involved are now pur- 
chased by Sweden. 


and other 


Swedish Imports, 1939 and 1941-43, by Main Commodity Groups 






































1939 1941 1942 1943 
Item | 
Million | Per- | Million | Per- | Million | Per- | Million | Per- 
crowns cent crowns cent crowns cent crowns cent 
Animal and vegetable products, ete___- 387.6 15.5 236. 2 14.1 382.1 21.5 361.9 19.9 
Minerals and metals, ete_-.-....--- 884.1 35.4 519. 6 31.0 502.0 28.2 556. 2 30. 6 
Chemical products, fertilizer, ete... .- 232.6 9.3 162.4 9.7 185. 5 10.4 202.9 11.2 
Hides, textiles, rubber, ete_.............. 472.3 18.9 381.9 22.8 378.7 21.3 344.7 19.0 
Lumber, paper, pulp, etc__ 51.7 2.1 27.8 1.7 33. 2 1.8 38.3 2.1 
M achines, means of transportation, ete. 470.4 18. 8 346. 2 20.7 298. 7 16.8 313.7 17.2 
Pee scadediencskel dedenenmecekene 2, 498.7 100.0 1, 674.1 100.0 | 1,780.2] 100.0 | 1,817.7 100.0 





In the following table the sharp de- 
cline in 1943 of exports of all groups 


except “Minerals and metals” is a note- 
worthy feature. 


Swedish Exports, 1939 and 1941-43, by Main Commodity Groups 





1939 


1941 | 
































1942 1943 
Item cant | | 

Million Per- | Million Per- Million | Per- | Million Per- 

crowns cent | crowns cent crowns cent crowns cent 
Animal and vegetable products, etc } 132. 6 | 7.0 67.8 5.0 21.8 1.7 15.9 1.4 
Minerals and metals, ete- ~_- 584.5 30.9 544.3 40.5 495. 1 37.5 520.8 45.3 
Chemical products, fertilizer, ete... . 58.1 3.1 34. 2 2.5 26.3 2.0 21.9 1.9 
Hides, textiles, rubber, ete_. ‘ | 59.8 3.2 12.7 9 14.7 11 12.9 Ls 
Lumber, paper, pulp, ete__ 715.8 37.9 490. 2 36.5 538. 0 40.8 402.7 35.0 
Mac hines, means of transportation, “ete | 337.8 17.9 196.0 | 14.6 222.9 10.9 176.4 15.3 
WMS 6 Ste cttnueccasenke | 1,888.6 | 100.9 | 1, 045.3 | 100.0 | 1,318.8 100.0 | 1, 150.6 | 100.0 








The following table, while not all-in- 
clusive, gives valuable details of the de- 
cline in Swedish imports: 


Swedish Imports, 1939, 1941, 1942, and 
1943, by Principal Commodities 


[In 1,000 metrie tons] 











Articles | 1939 1941 1942 1943 
Coal 6, 342 3, 160 2, 705 3, 581 
Coke.. 2, 339 1, 643 1, 186 1, 240 
Cotton | 47,000 16, 000 32, 000 18, 200 
Wool. _. | 13,300 4, 500 6, 800 6, 400 
Hides. _. ..| 23,000 7, 000 7, 900 7, 600 
Potash salts__.. 117,000 | 61,000 | 87,000 | 109, 000 
Saltpeter | 221,000 | 129,000 | 106,000 | 101,000 
Raw phosphate 187,000 | 26,000 PRES eee 
Salt__ 252,000 | 197,000 | 202,000 | 212,000 
Coffee. _ - 56, 000 17, 400 7,900 | 10,800 
Vegetable oils 45, 000 5, 000 22,600 | 11,400 
Oilcakes 133, 000 65, 000 | 117, 500 87, 400 
Linseed __. 56, 000 8, 000 15,700 | 21,000 
Copra rae 36, 000 11, 000 11, 800 
Soybeans..-.-.....- 124, 000 |... =x | See 











It may be noted that 1943 coal imports 
exceeded the quota of 3,300,000 metric 
tons established in the agreement with 
Germany, but coke imports were much 
less than the agreed 1,700,000-ton quota 
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while imports of coal were materially 
above 1942 totals. Mineral-oil imports 
are said to have increased by about 
40,000 tons in 1943. Iron and steel im- 
ports in 1943 are mentioned above, under 
“Tron and steel industry.” Sufficient de- 
tails to permit an analysis of imports of 
other metals and metal products are 
not available, but it is notable that the 
1943 decline in value of machine imports 
was distributed fairly equally between 
electrical and nonelectrical products. 
Radio receivers fell sharply from 1799 
tons in 1942 to 546 tons in 1943. (See 
also “Trade with Germany,” below.) 

In the chemical group of commodities, 
imports of salts of potash, zinc white, 
calcium chloride, and certain other ar- 
ticles increased appreciably, while im- 
ports of such items as aniline dyes, so- 
dium sulphate, ammonium sulphate, and 
nitric acid decreased. 

The two interruptions in safe-conduct 
traffic with South America, as previously 
stated, had an adverse effect on the im- 
ports of animal and vegetable products 
and hides and textile products. Com- 
pared with 1942, wheat imports declined 
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from 86,044 to 7,599 metric tons, tallow 
imports from 9589 to 3800 tons, oil 
fodder imports from 117,502 to 87,373 
tons, and cotton from 32,041 to 18,167 
tons. Certain increases were registered, 
however. Coffee imports increased from 
7,910 tons in 1942 to 10,750 tons in 1943. 
linseed imports from 15,748 to 21,011 
tons, and raw-tobacco imports from 
4.000 to 8,932 tons. An additional stock 
of 8,972 tons of coffee arrived and re- 
mained to be cleared through customs. 

Imports of fresh fruits, particularly 
apples and oranges, also increased ap- 
preciably during 1943 as compared with 
the preceding year. These articles came 
mainly from Spain, Portugal, and 
Switzerland, and from Italy during the 
first half of the year. 

Swedish exports of iron ore and forest 
products and derivatives have been as 
follows: 











Swedish Exports, 1939, 1941, 1942, and 
1943, by Principal Commodities 

Articles 1939 | 1941 | 1942) 1943 
Iron ore ___--1,000 metric tons__|13, 650)9, 539 8, 625) 10, 242 
Timber-_---1,000 cubic meters. - 428, 601) 384) 355 
Sawn lumber__----...---do---.| 2,951)|2, 217/1, 671 968 
Planed lumber---------- do-- 481, 146 8&5 45 
Sulphite pulp- -1,000 metric tons. 1,217; 475) 463) 271 
Sulphate pulp. ---.-..---- do 808, 251) 171 155 
Mechanical pulp -------- do...- 306 30, 25 . 
Paper and cardboard ----do-- 602} 190; 238 189 
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The foregoing table indicates that the 
volume of iron-ore exports was respon- 
sible for the increase in value of exports 
for the commodity group “Metals and 
minerals,” the value of the exports of 
the remainder of the group having de- 
clined in 1943. However, sufficient in- 
formation is not yet available to permit 
a detailed analysis of this group, par- 
ticularly in view of the fact that the 
significance of some items in it is not 
fully determined by volume or value. 

Loss of the Italian market was respon- 
sible for a considerable part of the 1943 
decline in sulphite-pulp exports. Small 
quotas in trade agreements and failure 
of continental countries to purchase for- 
est products were largely responsible for 
the other declines shown for that year. 
(See also “Trade with Germany,” below.) 

A decline of 50 percent occurred in 
1943 in the value of exports of “means 
of transportation,” as compared with 
1942, because the sale of the M/S Kungs- 
holm was included in the totals for 1942. 


By Geographic Divisions 


The geographic distribution of Swed- 
ish foreign trade in the years 1939 and 
1941-43 is illustrated by the following 
tables: 


Swedish Imports, 1939 and 1941-43, According to Origin, by Countries and 
Geographic Divisions 








1939 1941 1942 1943 8 
Countries and geographic divisions a ii: . |  #i+- + 
1,000 a 1,000 ‘Tee 1,000 el 1,000 ea 

| crowns Percent, crowns Percent crowns Percent ouarme Percent 

Northern countries ! 180, 026 7.2) 135,947 8.1 130, 309 7.3 | 137,346 7.6 
Germany........--- 619, 800 24.8 | 870, 180 52.0 | 808, 336 45.4 | 898,354 49.5 
as ws ‘ oa $ 39, 318 1.6 | 125, 588 7.5 | 127,196 7.2 78, 530 4.3 
SE , ; | 45,847 1.8 73, 023 4.3) 91,234 5.1 110, 706 6.1 
Hungary - 16, 969 te 23, 477 14] 33,488 1.9 38, 704 2] 
Western Europe an countries ? 311, 331 12.5 53, 176 3.2 45, 788 2.6 46, 096 2. 5 
Spain and Portugal-__...-._-- 13, 504 5 8, 525 5 | 27,849 1.6 65, 687 | 3.6 
Balkan countries. -----~---- aes 4 £04 12] 61,754 3.7 | 104, 960 5.9 95, 205 | 5.3 
Other European countries. _---_...------| 5, 051 3.8 | 24,389 15] 27,570 1.5 23, 721 | 1.3 
All other countries_-__. ised x Hl, ar 935 45.9 | 2 8, 083 17.8 383, 514 21 320, 899 | 17.7 
NN Ae 674,142 | 100.0 |1, 780, 244 | 100.0 


100.0 ,3, 


100.0 |1, 815, 248 | 
| | 





1 Norway (with Spitzbergen), Denmark (with Faeroe Islands 


2 Netherlands, Belgium, Luxemburg, France. 
3 1943 statistics are preliminary. 


, Finland. 


Swedish Exports, 1939 and 1941-43, According to Destination, by Countries and 
Geographic Divisions 





Countries and geographic divisions 


1,000 Per- 
crowns cent 








Northern countries !_ 329, 502 17.4 
Germany..-.-...- ” 369, 020 19. 5 | 
8 44, 524 2.4 | 
—" a o* 17, 812 9 
ee 5, 671 3 
Western European countries ?__. --| 194,432) 10.3} 
Spain and Portugal_-___------ Date 13, 126 | . s 
Balkan countries... ...- e 14, 346 | 8 | 
Other European countries. - 52, 389 | 2.8 | 


All other countries___.. --- y 


847,812 | 44.9 


EAL EE en aE [?> 888, 634 


1941 1942 1943 3 

1,000 Per- 1,000 Per- 1,000 Per- 

crowns cent crowns dent crowns cent 
326, 461 24.3 266, 110 20. 2 193, 979 16.8 
57, 544 41.4 529, 504 40. 1 532, 050 45.9 
93, 894 7.0 115, 686 8 44, 983 3.9 
73, 328 | 5.5 93, 389 7.1 106, 390 9,2 
12, 042 | a 21, 062 1.6 24, 372 2.1 
83,889! 6.2| 54,387 4.1 3, 786 3.8 
7,975 | .6 31, 074 2.4 57, 905 5.0 
a 727 7 25, 611 1.9 43, 007 3.7 
5, 848 1.9 30, 223 2.3 34, 506 3.0 
se 513 | 11.5 151, 780 11.5 76, 801 6.6 
100.0 1, 345, 221 | 100.0 (1,318, 826 100.0 |1, 157, 959 100.0 





1 Norway (with Spitzbergen), Denmark (with Faeroe Islands), 


2 Netherlands, Belgium, Luxemburg, France. 
3 1943 statistics are preliminary. 


Finland. 
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Safe-Conduct Trade 


Safe-conduct imports and exports dur- 
ing 1943, as compared with the preced- 
ing 2 years, are shown in the following: 


Total Safe-Conduct Trade 


{In metric tons] 





| 
Item | 1941 | 1942 | 1943 
Imports 206, 368 426, 205 | 345, 636 
Exports | 127, 500 196, 260 149, 932 





The principal safe-conduct imports 
and exports by commodities during the 
past 3 years may be tabulated as follows: 


Safe-Conduct Trade by Principal 
Commodities 


{In metric tons] 





Item 1941 1942 | 1943 
IMPORTS 
Foodstuffs and raw materials. M4, 825 295,271 | 185, 071 
Industrial raw materials 5,189 62,178 40,283 
Mineral oils 55,920 68,478 119, 949 
EXPORTS 
Wood pulp 83,167 | 76, 237 45, 961 
Newsprint 3,807 33,496 56, 879 
Paper and cardboard 21,427 | 50,682 | 23,717 
Wood products 20, 284 9, 468 
Other products 19, 099 15, 561 13, 912 





Of the 149,932 metric tons exported by 
Sweden during 1943 in the safe-conduct 
trade, 124,000 metric tons were exported 
to Argentina and 22,000 metric tons to 
Portugal. 


Trade With Germany 


During 1943, the total reciprocal pay- 
ments over the Swedish-German clear- 
ing amounted to 1,680,000,000 crowns, of 
which 800,000,000 crowns was paid in by 
Sweden for German imports, and 550,- 
000,000 crowns by Germany in payment 
for Swedish exports. In _ addition, 
Germany repaid certain Swedish export 
credits granted during 1942 and which 
fell due for payment during 1943. Dur- 
ing the first half of 1943 Germany repaid 
Sweden 7,800,000 crowns and agreed to 
pay 33,600,000 crowns during the second 
half of the year. Unofficial sources indi- 
cate that total 1943 credit repayments 
amounted to about 40,000,000 crowns. 

Imports from Germany included all or 
nearly all of the coal, coke, pig iron, and 
commercial iron and steel imported by 
Sweden in 1943. Buna-rubber imports, 
at 1,060 metric tons, fell far short of the 
1,800 tons promised. Other imports in- 
cluded chemicals to a value of 116,000,000 


crowns, machinery for 118,000,000 
crowns, and textiles for 90,000,000 
crowns. 


Among the chemicals imported were: 
Soda, 27,825 tons (quota, 30,000 tons); 
sodium sulphate; 45,120 tons (quota, 
64,200 tons); and salt, 211,629 tons. 

Textile imports from Germany in- 
cluded: staple fiber, 4.575 tons (quota, 
3,800 tons) ; and rayon, 1,312 tons (quota, 
1,200 tons). 
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Swedish exports to Germany in 1943 
included only 160,000 standards of sawn 
lumber, 140,000 metric tons of wood pulp 
(of which 90,000 metric tons were rayon 
pulp), and 70,000 metric tons of paper. 
Exports of iron ore were exceptionally 
large at approximately 10,000,000 metric 
tons. Iron and steel exports were about 
33,000 metric tons and charcoal pig iron 
about 25,000 metric tons. During 1943, 
the Swedish-German trade agreement 
fixed prices for Swedish iron ore, and 
German coal, coke, and commercial iron. 

The 1943 price agreement has been ex- 
tended with certain minor changes to 
include 1944. Consequently, prices have 
been fixed for commodities whose value 
equals approximately 90 percent of the 
total value of Swedish-German trade 
during 1944. The principal change in 
the 1944 price agreement includes a 
slight increase in the price of certain 
grades of coal. 
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Courtesy American-Swedish News Exchange 
Swedish construction has been experiencing certain difficulties. 


Swedish press sources indicate that 
the quotas established for Swedish- 
German trade in 1944 are approximately 
as follows: 


Imports: Metric tons 
Coal and coke__..__.__..____ 4,000, 000 
Commercial iron.___-- ARE 280, 000 
en, ER PE ee 100, 000 
SE a es 230, 000 
Giauber salt........... -_ 50, 000 
RE SEIT a ar SES 25, 000 
Calcium chloride_- anna 20, 000 
Water glass....._.. wlie dele ones 4, 000 
Staple fiber.........- ar 1, 200 
Staple fiber yarn... .....--- 500 
BD assent hee ang lp once seb 2, 650 
Re WUE iin eninccsnnenx 1, 100 

Exports: 
es eee . 7,000, 000 
irom and etecl.......i.0.<..- : 33, 000 
GCRRRCOR. Die (ON. cn ncneaniicn () 
Sawn lumber (standards)... (200, 000) 
Woom puip......... onsen * SOOO 
Pa Se ea eee 80, 000 


*No quota known. 
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Trade With Northern Countries 


The value of Swedish imports from 
northern countries increased by 7,000,- 
000 crowns in 1943. Imports of lime 
saltpeter from Norway were an impor- 
tant item and increased from 89,352 tons 
in 1942 to 91,139 tons (though the estab- 
lished quota was 100,000 tons in 1943). 
Imports of molybdenum from the “Kna- 
ben” mines in Norway were suspended 
because of bombing. There is a possi- 
bility that they may be resumed. No 
foodstuffs were purchased from Norway. 

Imports from Denmark declined con- 
siderably in 1943. Because of the large 
Danish deficit in the Danish-Swedish 
clearing, in the fall of 1943 the Danish 
authorities took measures to effect a bet- 
ter balance in trade with Sweden and 
Sweden stopped issuing export licenses 
to Denmark. 

Swedish exports to northern countries 
declined during 1943 as compared with 
the preceding year (in the second half 
of the year this decline was about 40 
percent as compared with the second 
half of 1942). Exports to Denmark were 
some 60 percent less in the last half of 
1943 than in the comparable 1942 period. 
Exports to Finland were adversely af- 
fected by the reduced credits granted 
to that country by Sweden. Exports 
to Norway consisted chiefly of iron, 
machinery, and some lumber and phar- 
maceuticals. Norway owes the Swed- 
ish-Norwegian clearing approximately 
13,000,000 crowns at present. There have 
been no delays in payments to Swedish 
exporters, however, because of a special 
arrangement which has been, and con- 
tinues to remain, in force. The repay- 
ment of Norwegian shipbuilding credits 
continues to take place directly from 
London and does not therefore affect the 
Swedish-Norwegian clearing. 


Other Foreign Trade 


The Turkish Ministry of Commerce 
announced recently that it could not ap- 
prove Swedish imports which specified 
payment in Swedish crowns, because of 
Turkey’s shortage of Swedish exchange. 
Imports against dollar payment, on the 
other hand, were acceptable. The Turk- 
ish Central Bank is investigating the 
possibilities of increasing its holdings of 
Swedish exchange by the purchase of 
Swedish crowns (presumably against 
dollars). A later report indicates that 
this matter has been satisfactorily 
solved. 

A serious upset in the balance of the 
Swedish-Turkish compensation trade 
was caused by the transportation situ- 
ation. Turkish goods in the amount of 
2,500,000 crowns arrived in Sweden, 
whereas the corresponding Swedish ship- 
ments had not yet arrived in Turkey by 
the beginning of January 1944. As a 
result of this delay, the Turkish Minis- 
try of Commerce announced that it 
would be necessary for Swedish goods to 
have arrived in Turkey before the cor- 
responding Turkish goods will be re- 
leased for shipment. 

(Continued on p. 38) 
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amie Fiber— 


World Production and Trade 


AMIE IS A BAST FIBER, and al- 

though it is known as a “nettle with- 

out a sting,” it has vast possibilities for 
making a mark in the world. 

It migrated to the Western Hemis- 
phere about the middle of the nineteenth 
century and today it is found chiefly in 
Brazil, and, to a limited extent, in certain 
southern areas of the United States, and 
in Argentina, El Salvador, Mexico, Cuba, 
and Haiti. 


Oualities and Uses 


Fiber from this plant is said to be 
remarkably strong—even stronger than 
flax. Itis not much affected by moisture 
but dries quickly, with little or no shrink- 
age or stretch. When mature and prop- 
erly processed, it has good elasticity, a 
high, natural luster, is very durable, and 
is light in weight. It can be spun, either 
alone or mixed with other fibers, for use 
in cool, light-weight clothing, upholstery 
fabrics, draperies, or table linen. 

European and Chinese women find 
ramie very desirable in fashioning du- 
rable, handmade laces, embroidery, and 
drawn work. Sea water does not injure 
the fiber, which accounts for its wide- 
spread use in Japan in making fish nets. 
Ramie twine is very valuable in places 
where twine must withstand the vagaries 
of weather. More recent uses are in 
plastics and in high-grade paper. 

Until a decade or so ago, the only 
commercial use for ramie in western 
countries was in the manufacture of gas 
mantles. However, practically all the 
functions of cotton and flax can be per- 
formed by ramie, and possibly some ad- 


By Marcaret E. Wampscanss, [n- 
dustrial Projects Unit, Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


ditional adaptations which might be de- 
veloped because of the fiber’s high 
strength and attractive appearance. 


Cultivation Spreads 


This plant has grown wild throughout 
tropical Asia for thousands of years. Its 
earliest habitat is believed to have been 
in southern China or India, from whence 
it spread to numerous areas in China, 
large quantities entering the export mar- 
ket as “China grass.” In 1810 a small 
consignment reached England from In- 
dia, but efforts to spin and weave it into 
cloth, on equipment then in use in that 
country, proved unsuccessful. 

More than 2,000 years ago, ramie was 
introduced into the Philippines, and was 
promptly adopted by native tribes, in 
fashioning their abbreviated day and 
night costumes. Not until cultivation in 
China was drastically curtailed, through 
the spread of hostilities during the last 
decade, did this crop become popular 
and reach any proportions in the Philip- 
pines. It replaced abaca in some fields 
in which that plant could no longer be 
grown profitably. In 1939, 494,778 kilo- 
grams of ramie fiber were exported from 
the Islands, more than half of which 
went to Japan, where it was in demand 
for fish-net twine and for high-quality, 
linenlike cloth. Exports in 1940 totaled 
849,318 kilograms, but the market had 
shifted to Great Britain, which ac- 
counted for 666,693 kilograms, and the 
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Courtesy Pan American Union 


In the Mexican ramie-raising industry. 
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United States which took 132,992 kilo- 
grams. 

A marked expansion was evidenced in 
the first 8 months of 1941, when 912,095 
kilograms were exported from the Philip. 
pines, Great Britain having taken 612,. 
488 kilograms, and the United States 
200,593. 

In 1942, the Japanese began their tem- 
porary occupancy of these Islands, and 
no further supplies were forthcoming, 
However, various growths, both wild and 
under cultivation, have been located in 
the Western Hemisphere, particularly in 
Brazil. If assured of a continuing mar- 
ket, the industry has unlimited possibili- 
ties in the Americas. 


Basic Factors in Ramie Growing 


Ramie grows best on newly cleared 
forest land which has a high organic 
content, but it also thrives on sandy soil. 
In preparing the seedbed for ramie in 
the older areas of cultivation, the land 
is usually plowed twice, followed by 
a thorough harrowing. Land newly 
cleared need not be plowed, because the 
high organic content keeps the soil loose. 

Planting may be done in any one of 
three methods. The seed may be sown 
in a rich seedbed, and when the sprouts 
have developed sufficiently, they can be 
transplanted to the field. Or, parts of 
the stalk which have been cut may be 
planted. Each stalk, when cut, has four 
shoots, and is planted so that about half 
of it is buried, the thicker end down. 
Root planting is practiced most gen- 
erally. Plants about 3 years old produce 
good roots for transplanting. After re- 
moval from the ground, the roots are cut 
into segments, 4 to 6 inches long, and 
planted so that the upper end is about 
2 inches below the surface. This is 
considered the quickest method and the 
most certain of growth. 

Once a field is started, it will produce 
almost indefinitely in most regions. 

The perennial rootstalks send up 
spikes 3 to 6 feet high, and about % to 
44 inches in diameter, with few branches. 
The leaves are 2 to 4 inches in diameter, 
and white and woolly on the under 
surface. 

In the first years grass and weeds must 
be removed several times, depending 
upon the rate of growth. Later very 
little weeding is necessary, as the plants 
grow rapidly and choke out other 
vegetation. 


Harvesting, Processing 


Sometimes the stalks are cut within 
a month or two after planting, and left 
on the ground to act as fertilizer. If 
the soil is very rich, the initial cutting 
for commercial use is done the first year, 
but most growers, especially those in 
Latin America, wait until the second year. 
The best harvesting time is when the 
seed is still green. If cut sooner, the 
fiber is more silky but less strong; and 
if postponed too long, the fiber may be 
coarse and brittle. 

Various methods of harvesting and 
processing are practiced throughout the 
world. In China hand methods pre- 
dominate, one man turning out about 8 
kilograms of fiber per day. In Japan 
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and the Philippine Islands processing is 
done by machines of various types, but 
even most of these are practicable only 
where abundant low-priced labor is 
available. 

Some ramie is grown in Africa and in 
small European areas. 


In Brazil 


In Brazil ramie grows both wild and 
under cultivation, which fact makes an 
accurate estimate of the total produc- 
tion extremely difficult. In the State of 
Sao Paulo, where this plant is most nu- 
merous, it is believed to cover more than 
20,000 acres. If this entire area were 
harvested, from 7,000,000 to 9,000,000 
kilograms of fiber would be available. 
Unless assured of an attractive market, 
however, probably only about 800,000 
kilograms will be processed. 

Growths of ramie are also found in the 
States of Espirito Santo, Parana, and 
Santa Catarina. 

Both Federal and State Governments 
in Brazil distribute roots to interested 
growers. 


Methods Vary 


Generally, the crop is harvested three 
times a year, all cutting being done by 
hand with a rice sickle—a slow and labo- 
rious procedure. Even the largest grow- 
ers use no mechanical mowers. 

Another expensive process is the re- 
moval of the fiber from the stalk by hand, 
little or no efficient mechanical equip- 
ment being procurable. A few processing 
machines are used on green fiber, but 
they can handle only about 50 kilograms 
daily. This means that approximately 6 
acres, averaging 800 kilograms per cut- 
ting, could be completed in not less than 
16 days. As the ideal cutting period lasts 
20 days, not more than 10 acres per ma- 
chine could be processed by that method 
during each harvesting season. 

If necessary, the stalks could be cut 
and dried for later processing, but the 
dried fiber is said to be of much less value 
than the green. About 300 kilograms of 
dried stalks or “ribbons” can be handled 
daily on one type of machine. 


Question of Machines 


New machines have been developed in 
the Americas from time to time, but have 
not proved entirely adequate, although 
complete reports on the most recent de- 
velopments have not yet come to hand. 
Then too, the expense involved in pur- 
chasing and installing mechanical equip- 
ment tends to raise the cost of produc- 
tion to such an extent that Western 
Hemisphere ramie could not be sold at 
attractive prices. 

The most efficient machines used in 
the Philippines originated in the United 
States, and it is known that one of these 
was returned to this country before the 
disruption of ocean traffic from the 
Islands. 


Degumming 


Degumming, which corresponds to 
retting in other fibers, is extremely im- 
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portant, and is usually performed by 
the ultimate manufacturer. If not prop- 
erly degummed, fermentation may set 
in, which weakens the fiber. If, as in 
Brazil, ramie is used in bag making, this 
fermentation injury may cause the bags 
to break, and may even contaminate the 
contents, with ensuing heavy financial 
loss. 

Brazil has no official grades for ramie, 
but this feature is now being studied. 

This fiber is consumed in Brazil in the 
manufacture of burlap, being mixed with 
jute in most instances. Other uses are 
the production of military tents and 
army belts. 


Other Latin American Areas 


Various attempts have been made to 
establish a ramie industry in Argentina. 
At one time it was suggested as a substi- 
tute crop for sugar. Some years ago 
about 50 acres were under cultivation, 
but in 1942 not more than 5 or 6 acres re- 
mained. 

About 5 acres of ramie are being grown 
in Colombia, in the Magdalena River 
Valley, but this development is still in 
the experimental stage. 

Wild growths are found in Nicaragua, 
but because of difficulties of extracting 
the fiber, commercial plantings have been 
abandoned. 

Excellent-quality ramie can be grown 
in Cuba. The shoots reach a height of 
5 to 6 feet in about 6 months, and are 
ready for the first harvest. Here the 
entire growth is cut off and new shoots 
spring up from the roots. Subsequent 
harvests may be gathered every 2 months 
during the wet summer season, but dur- 
ing the dry season the growth is in- 
sufficient. Consequently, unless irriga- 
tion is employed, cuts are limited to three 
times a year. About 460 acres were 
planted in 1942, but the plant also grows 
wild in dispersed regions. The average 
yield in Cuba is approximately 1,000 
pounds of dry crude fiber per acre per 
year. As all fields have not been kept in 
the best of condition, the present produc- 
tion is estimated at about 160,000 kilo- 
grams. 

If conditions should warrant, the acre- 
age could be vastly expanded. 

At present degumming is performed in 
the United States, but it is hoped to erect 
a plant to complete this important func- 
tion in Cuba, in the not far-distant 
future. 

About 138 acres of ramie are being 
grown in El Salvador, and smaller areas 
in Mexico, Guatemala, Venezuela, and 
Haiti. 


Challenging Problem 


Unfortunately, despite excellent reports 
from all of these Latin American coun- 
tries, with regard to the ease of cultiva- 
tion, and splendid crops, they all, with- 
out exception, eagerly await the solution 
of ramie’s long-standing, great chal- 
lenging problem—proper mechanical 
methods of cutting, decorticating, and 
degumming. As soon as efficient, low- 
priced machines have become available 
to these countries, this strong, silky fiber 
may come into general use. 
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Courtesy Pan American Union 
Ramie plants in Guatemala. 


U. S. Imports 


The United States imported 163,000 
kilograms of ramie in 1940, and 373,000 
kilograms in 1941, of which 340,000 kilo- 
grams came from the Philippines, and 
the remainder from China. 

An additional quantity of 61,000 kilo- 
grams was shipped from the Philippines 
in 1941, but did not reach the United 
States until the following year. 


Domestic Production Feasible 


Experiments have demonstrated that 
ramie could be easily grown in southern 
areas of the United States having high 
rainfall and a dryer period during the 
harvest season. It has been grown suc- 
cessfully under irrigation in California. 
Rich, alluvial river bottoms that allow 
drainage are well adapted to the crop. 

Excellent results have been obtained 
on the rich muck soils of the Everglades 
in Florida. Sponsored by a domestic tex- 
tile company, 50 acres have recently been 
planted in that area, and, if develop- 
ments prove satisfactory, large expansion 
is planned including erection of a proc- 
essing plant. 





Nazis Increase Control Services 


Since the introduction by the Ger- 
mans of the corporative regime in occu- 
pied Belgium, the number of organiza- 
tions controlling the economic activity 
of the country is continually increasing. 

There are now 697, as against 675 on 
October 1, 1943. 


> 





Worsted-type and heavy spun rayons 
are featured among the important fabric 
displays in London, according to foreign 
trade publications. These fabrics are 
created with small floral designs, or 
black-and-white designs on _ colored 
backgrounds. 
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Electronics in Peru 


ERU, WITH A POPULATION of 

more than 7,000,000, has no produc- 
tion of electronic products. Even the 
assembling of simple radio receiving sets 
by Peruvian dealers, importers, ama- 
teurs, or repairmen in the past has been 
insignificant. A few radio-telegraph 
transmitters have been assembled, 
chiefly by technicians of a British wire- 
less telegraph company, and a few 
broadcast transmitters by technicians 
connected with radio distributors. It is 
the opinion of one large importer that 
wide-scale assembly of radio receivers in 
Peru would not be economically prac- 
ticable, owing partly to a shortage of 
suitable lumber for cabinets. For the 
time being it has been discontinued 
entirely. 

Undoubtedly the need exists in Peru 
for various types of electronic devices. 
These include new _  radio-telegraph 
equipment, directional equipment for 
commercial and military aviation, ad- 
ditional broadcasting stations, sound 
trucks for educational purposes, sound 
motion-picture projectors in many towns 
in the interior and along the coast, X-ray 
equipment to combat the high tubercu- 
losis incidence in certain sections, and 
radio receivers for entertainment pur- 
poses. Demand for industrial electronic 
equipment may be expected to be neg- 
ligible because of the undeveloped state 
of Peru’s industries. 


Few Skilled Technicians 


Peru has few highly skilled radio 
technicians, even in the armed forces. 
Salesmen, repairmen, and operators of 
broadcasting stations, radio communi- 
cations systems and the like, are believed 
to number about 1,000, most of whom are 
full-time employees and relatively skilled 
in their respective fields. 

A 48-hour working week is the rule in 
Peru, and even the hours of repairmen 
and dealers who work independently 
conform for the most part to this stand- 
ard. Wide variations in wage scales and 
general degrees of skill in workmanship 
make any attempts to estimate average 
hourly or weekly wages in this field al- 
most impossible. Among private busi- 
ness establishments radio repairmen 
generally receive from $45 to $60 a month 
plus overtime. A few highly skilled 
technicians may receive up to $150 a 
month. 


Imports of Radio Products 


Imports of radio products are confined 
to complete sets, and parts for repair and 
maintenance purposes, since there is no 
assembling of radios in Peru. These im- 
ports are derived chiefly from the United 
States, Argentina, Great Britain, Bolivia, 
and Chile, approximately in the order 
named. 

During 1943 Peru’s imports of radio re- 
ceiving sets from the United States suf- 


Based on Report Prepared by Frrp- 
ERICK W. Hinke, American Em- 
bassy, Lima 


fered a sharp decline, having dropped to 
approximately 1,500 from some 10,000 
imported in 1942 and 11,000 imported in 
1941. Incoming shipments of radio 
tubes and parts from the United States 
also declined in 1943, having dropped in 
value from approximately $550,000 in 
1942 and 1941 to $425,000 in 1943. 

Since June 1940 imports of radio sets 
from Europe have been negligible, but 
small quantities have arrived from Ar- 
gentina. Phillips, formerly a Dutch 
firm, supplies the Peruvian market with 
radio receivers, transmitting equipment 
and parts from the United States and 
from a manufacturing plant in Argen- 
tina. Shipments from Bolivia evidently 
consist of used equipment, as there is 
no Known production of such items in 
that country. Great Britain’s ship- 
ments are believed to include radio-tele- 
graph and telegraph equipment. Radio 
imports from Chile have been unim- 
portant. 


Distribution Methods 


Distribution of electronic products in 
Peru is accomplished mainly through 
an exclusive agency, with headquarters 
in Lima. The large distributors main- 
tain branches or subagencies in outly- 
ing cities and towns. Chilayo is fre- 
quently chosen as the agency or sub- 
agency for northern Peru, though some 
importers use firms in Piura or Trujillo 
for this purpose. Iquitos is the only 
important market for electronic equip- 
ment in the entire Peruvian Amazon 
Basin. 

Foreign manufacturers ordinarily use 
independent dealers and distributors. 
No European manufacturers are now ac- 
tively selling in the Peruvian market, 
and sales by producers in Argentina and 
other Latin American countries are un- 
important. 

For the most part the larger distribu- 
tors for American radios are maintain- 
ing their sales organizations, but on a 
somewhat reduced basis. A number of 
the small organizations which formerly 
handled radios have switched to other 
lines and in a few instances have even 
dropped out of business entirely. While 
firms interested in exporting from the 
United States in the post-war period will 
be able to carry on business with estab- 
lished contacts, newcomers to the radio 
market in Peru may encounter difficulty 
in finding suitable representatives. Or- 
dinarily credit terms are 30-60-90 days. 

Under normal trade conditions dis- 
tributors for the larger American and 
European manufacturers carry stocks of 
transmitter tubes and parts, and local 
stations for the most part buy from local 
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representatives. Since these agencies 
are now unable to carry stocks, orders 
for tubes and parts for maintenance 
purposes are usually placed by users 
through local representatives to manu- 
facturers. The United States is supply- 
ing practically all imports of transmit- 
ter tubes and parts for transmitting sta- 
tions at this time. 

Important among users of radio equip- 
ment are the Peruvian Army, Navy, and 
Air Corps. Although normally these 
agencies purchase their equipment 
through local distributors of foreign 
manufacturers, at present and for the 
past two years their needs have been 
met in part by Lend-Lease. Purchases 
of transmitter tubes and repair parts for 
the Government-owned broadcasting 
station are made through local distribu- 
tors, though occasionally they are made 
direct. 


Radio Receivers 


Radio receivers in Peru do not have to 
be registered, and imports are given on 
a weight basis, so there are no accurate 
statistics as to the number of receivers 
now operating within the country. Most 
of the 90,000 or more radio receivers im- 
ported into Peru during the past 8 or 9 
years are probably still in operation. 
Shortages of repair parts and tubes, 
while serious, apparently have not yet 
reached the stage where large numbers 
of sets have been put out of operation. 
Tubes and other spare parts are being 
salvaged from unusable, broken down, 
or antiquated equipment to the fullest 
possible extent. Roughly it may be esti- 
mated that the number actually func- 
tioning is between 75,000 and 85,000 sets 
of all types. About 5,000 radio-phono- 
graphs are in operation, and in addition 
approximately 2,000 record players are 
in use. 

The climate in the vicinity of Lima is 
very humid and salt-laden, causing con- 
densers and other parts to deteriorate 
rapidly. Prior to the limitations placed 
on radio manufacture for export and on 
the materials used, American radio 
equipment sold in this market was gen- 
erally suitable for tropical use. 

More than 80 percent of the household 
radio receivers in use are probably of 
American origin. Most of the European 
sets now operating cannot be readily 
adapted for the use of American-type 
tubes. 

Approximately 85 percent of all radio 
receivers in Peru are equipped for short- 
wave radio reception, according to in- 
formed trade sources. The percentage 
of short-wave receivers is generally 
higher outside of Lima than within the 
Lima-Callao metropolitan area. 

Programs using local script are gen- 
erally preferred to programs containing 
script of United States or other foreign 
origin. Transcriptions of programs 
originating in the United States, Great 
Britain, and Latin American countries 
are used with success in Peru but on 4 
considerably smaller volume than in the 
case of American transcribed programs. 
It is believed that American programs 
are widely appreciated, music and news 
being among the most popular programs. 
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There are relatively few independently 
owned broadcasting stations (less than 
20) in Peru, broadcasting being more or 
less Government-controlled. At present, 
Peru has three radio networks for avia- 
tion purposes operated respectively by 
the Peruvian Air Corps, Panagra Air- 
ways, and the Compafiia de Aviacién 
“Faucett,’ S. A. The facilities of the 
Linea Aerea Nacional are provided by 
the Air Corps. 


Air-Transport Facilities 


Both Panagra and Faucett planes are 
equipped with radio facilities suitable for 
code and voice communication with 
other ships and airports, but few of the 
L. A. N. or military planes are reported 
to be so equipped. Panagra and Faucett 
also operate their own meteorological 
services independently of the facilities of 
the Air Corps. There seems to be no 
doubt that when equipment becomes 
available these networks will expand 
their facilities to include additional 
transmitters and radio direction devices. 

Transmitters used by the Air Force 
are low-powered and in many cases op- 
erate from dry-cell batteries. Such 
equipment will need to be replaced by 
high-powered equipment operated by 
dynamos and in the post-war period will 
probably be incorporated in a single do- 
mestic radio network for aviation—both 
domestic-civil and military. Teletype 
service which is now available between 
one of the cable offices and air head- 
quarters will probably also be expanded. 


Tubes, Parts, Advertising 


While tubes and repair parts now be- 
ing supplied are of good quality, serious 
shortages exist. So far as is known there 
are no surplus inventories of mainte- 
nance and repair parts or tubes of any 
category—whether rectifiers, condensers, 
or receiving or transmitting tubes. Some 
types of transformers are made locally. 

It is not customary to hold radio fairs 
or exhibitions in Peru. Preferred media 
for advertising radios and tubes are local 
newspapers and spot radio announce- 
ments, supplemented to some extent by 
billboards, mailed circulars, and adver- 
tising in street cars, busses, and motion- 
picture theaters. Shortages of supplies 
have necessitated curtailment of adver- 
tising since the war. 


Varied Types of Equipment 


From 1936 to 1940 approximately 60 
small inter-office communication sys- 
tems were installed in various centers in 
Peru, chiefly in the Lima-Callao area. 

In recent years a small number of 
portable public-address systems, sound 
trucks, and motion-picture sound equip- 
ment have been imported into Peru. 
Portable public-address systems are fre- 
quently installed in public squares 
throughout the country for the broad- 
casting of news and music. As electric 
power facilities are extended, the de- 
Mand for portable public address sys- 
tems and for motion-picture sound 
equipment may be expected to expand 
slowly in the Provinces. 
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Sound trucks have been successfully 
used by one firm throughout the war in 
selling pharmaceutical products, and it 
is believed likely that after the war when 
such equipment is again obtainable com- 
petitors and firms engaged in other lines 
of business may likewise endeavor to ex- 
pand their markets by this means, there- 
by reaching interior points which are 
virtually inaccessible by other means. In 
the cultural and educational field sound 
trucks have been successfully used. 

The saturation point for motion-pic- 
ture theaters equipped for sound would 
appear to have been nearly reached in 
the Lima-Callao area except for replace- 
ments, but opportunities for opening 
small theaters so equipped at interior or 
coastal points would appear to exist on 
a small scale. 


Sound Reproduction 


In recent years periodic attempts have 
been made to produce motion pictures in 
Peru—all without notable success. At 
present there is no organization in the 
country regularly engaged in production 
of silent pictures or “talkies” aside from 
occasional news reels. The market for 
sound recording or reproducing equip- 
ment is now negligible in Peru and prob- 
ably will remain so even after equipment 
is in free supply except as reproducing 
equipment is purchased for theaters or 
other uses. A number of theaters in Peru 
are now wired for sound, and three large 
American companies are represented in 
Lima for the sale of motion-picture sound 
equipment. 

Electrically amplified orchestral band 
instruments have not been introduced 
into Peru, but that country has in recent 
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years afforded a small market for elec- 
tric organs and similar instruments 
among wealthy families and large 
churches. Within the past few years 
electric phonographs and separate rec- 
ord players have.appeared on the Lima 
market and have attained a small popu- 
larity, usually among buyers of more ex- 
pensive radios who feel the need of a 
separate phonograph for listening to fine 
recorded music. Record players have 
tended to displace the electric phono- 
graph since the former first appeared on 
the Lima market. 


X-Ray Equipment 


Per capita distribution of X-ray equip- 
ment in Peru is low in comparison with 
many other countries, though prevalence 
of silicosis in the mining industry and 
high incidence of tuberculosis would in- 
dicate a great need for such equipment. 

Much of the X-ray equipment avail- 
able is of antiquated design or of limited 
capacity. The number of dental X-ray 
machines in use is relatively higher than 
the number suitable for medical diag- 
nostic or therapeutic work. 

At the close of 1941 there were 175 
hospitals in Peru, with a total of 11,135 
beds attended by 643 physicians. By the 
end of 1943 these hospitals were equipped 
with approximately 175 X-ray machines. 
Of these, only 14 machines were “high 
power” or over 350 MA, while 9 machines 
were for use in X-ray therapy. 

Under present conditions of allocations 
and restricted supplies, the importation 
of X-ray equipment has been consider- 
ably below actual needs, and it may be 

(Continued on p. 39) 
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Many more X-ray machines are needed by the devoted doctors working now in the South 
American Tropics. Too often, X-ray equipment could be used to great advantage but 


is simply not available. 
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Reports Submitted by Offices (in Latin America) of the U. S. Foreign Service 


Peru 


(From the American Embassy, Lima) 


Peruvian economic and commercial 
conditions continue favorable, with min- 
ing output normal and agricultural con- 
ditions generally better than a year ago. 
Farm production is hampered, however, 
by labor, machinery, and fertilizer short- 
ages. A wheat-production program has 
been initiated in the Lima-Callao area. 
The domestic rice crop has recently been 
estimated at 89,700 tons of clean rice, and 
1,200,000 soles have been appropriated to 
encourage rice production in the Tumbes 
area. An intensified food-production 
program has been drawn up for the sierra 
region. The potato crop has been re- 
leased from controls, by reason of ample 
supplies. Acreage estimates are not yet 
available, but the Tanguis cotton crop is 
currently estimated at 1,200,000 quintals 
and the Pima cotton yield at 200,000 
quintals. The guano allotment has been 
fixed at 74,019 metric tons, or consider- 
ably above the allocations for 1942 and 
1943. 

Shipping space has been allocated for 
the export of flax and tow to the United 
States. The cinchona program is pro- 
gressing favorably, but the rubber output 
is seasonally low. 

Unusually high floods in the Amazon 
caused the floating dock at Iquitos to 
break from its moorings. As this dock is 
the sole loading and unloading facility at 
that port, the shipping bottleneck is fur- 
ther accentuated, with stocks of barbasco 
and mahogany unable to move. 

Highway transportation between Oroya 
and La Merced has just been resumed 
after 2 months’ interruption. Landslides 
have disrupted traffic on the Southern 
Railway between Urcos and Andahuay]l- 
las. 

New insurance legislation requires that 
firms operating in Peru must be limited- 
liability stock companies with over 50 
percent of all shares Peruvian-owned. 

The results of conversations between 
the Peruvian Minister of Finance and 
representatives of British and American 
owners of defaulted bonds have not been 
made public. 

New industries established include a 
rayon and an abrasive factory, and a new 
biscuit factory is being constructed to re- 
place one recently destroyed by fire. 


Chile 
(From the American Embassy, Santiago) 


Chilean business conditions continue 
good, with little variation in the level of 
retail sales. Stocks of domestic goods 
are satisfactory, and imported merchan- 
dise is not as tight in all lines as has 
been previously reported. Wholesalers 
and other distributors generally have 


sufficient stocks to meet urgent demands, 
though building materials and installa- 
tions such as heating apparatus and 
fluorescent lighting equipment are in 
short supply. The demand for all types 
of machinery is considerable and in most 
cases can only be met partially. 

Local manufacturers reported a good 
month in May, though many complain of 
being unable to enlarge their plants 
owing to the scarcity of new machinery, 
while others cannot increase their output 
to satisfy domestic needs by reason of the 
scarcity of certain imported raw mate- 
rials. The Committee studying the basis 
for the new cost-of-living index to be 
used by the Statistical Office has decided 
to base it upon results obtained from in- 
quiries made of 1,200 average-sized fam- 
ilies having a monthly earned income of 
1,500 paper pesos. Considerable activity 
is noticeable in price-control circles, and 
the anxiously awaited regulations gov- 
erning the powers and functions of the 
price-control office were published in 
mid-May. 

A gigantic housing project providing 
5,000 low-cost houses for “white-collar” 
and other wcerkers in Santiago was of- 
ficially announced. The project, which 
is to be financed by the different social- 
security institutes, is expected to cost 
around $6,500,000 (U. S.). 

Stock and bond markets were dull for 
the most part, and fluctuations (except 
in certain speculative issues) have been 
unimportant. Stocks regarded as having 
post-war possibilities continue strong. 
Central Bank credits showed a seasonal 
decline of 4 percent owing chiefly to a 
sharp fall in member-bank rediscounts 
which set a new low. Despite new pur- 
chases of dollars for government ac- 
count, currency in circulation also de- 
creased. The public continues to show 
little interest in the gold auctions. 

Farm costs and prices continue to rise. 
Bumper cereal and fruit crops have been 
harvested, but the legume crops, though 
larger than last year, have not come up 
to expectations. 

There were few labor disputes of any 
importance during May, but at the be- 
ginning of June a strike in most San- 
tiago printing establishments threatened 
to spread to other cities. 


Colombia 


(From the American Embassy, Bogota) 


Although the general business level in 
Colombia during May remained high, 
there was a seasonal lowering of most in- 
dustrial indexes. Torrential rains have 
flooded substantial areas and have in- 
terrupted communications to a greater 
extent than has been customary during 
the rainy season. 


Gold production in April amounted to 
Slightly more than 1,000,000 grams—a 
reduction of more than 40 percent from 
the preceding month. The output of 
silver in April was approximately 389,000 
grams as compared with 609,000 grams in 
March Check clearings were likewise 
lower in April than in March, totaling 
538,000,000 and 606,000,000 pesos, re- 
spectively. Coffee exports in April, how- 
ever, reached the highest figure in more 
than a year, amounting to 756,159 sacks 
of 60 kilograms each. 

Discussion has continued among lead- 
ing Colombian personages as to what 
further measures should be adopted to 
check or counteract the inflationary 
trend of prices caused by the heavy ex- 
port balance of trade and the rapid in- 
crease in credit and the circulating 
medium. A recommendation for in- 
creased taxes and restricted credit has 
encountered strong opposition from 
business leaders. The Government has 
appealed to chambers of commerce 
throughout the country to study the 
problem and to suggest appropriate 
remedies. Rumors of a possible lowering 
of the peso-dollar exchange rate con- 
tinue, but action on this question appears 
to have been held in abeyance. 

Some decreases were registered in the 
prices of basic foods and other com- 
modities, but new shortages resulting 
from the recent floods and transporta- 
tion difficulties were expected to reverse 
this trend. The Government’s intention 
to provide more ample supplies of food- 
stuffs, instead of relying exclusively upon 
price-control measures, was evidenced by 
facilitating imports where needed to 
supplement domestic supplies. It has 
been announced that 6,000 tons of wheat 
will be imported to make up the defi- 
ciency in domestic production and that 
flour millers on the northern coast will 
be relieved of the obligation to obtain 
their requirements from domestic 
sources. 


Venezuela 
(From the American Embassy, Caracas) 


Venezuela’s outstanding economic 
developments during May comprised: 
the presentation of the 1944-45 budget 
to Congress; a reduction in the gasoline 
tax: considerable reductions to rela- 
tively nominal levels of the import 
duties on a wide number of articles, in- 
cluding petroleum-company — supplies, 
automobile accessories, and calculating 
machines; the announcement of the 
proposed reorganization into a single 
more effective unit of the Price, Import, 
and Transport Control Boards; and 4 
continued rise in petroleum production. 

Budgeted expenditures are set at the 
record of 370,300,000 bolivares, exceed- 
ing the 1943-44 estimate by 22,328,000 
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’ polivares, distributed throughout all 


Government departments. Outstand- 
ing is the allocation of 112,890,000 boli- 
vares for continuation of the public- 
works program laid down in 1942. Re- 
ceipts are conservatively estimated at 
339,900,000 bolivares, with 117,400,000 
attributed to petroleum, 81,000,000 to 
customs and related revenue, and 30,- 
000,000 bolivares to the income tax. 
This represents an increase of 23,200,000 
bolivares over estimated receipts for 
1943-44, but a substantial decline from 
actual revenue which during the first 
10 months of 1943-44 has already totaled 
362,340,000 bolivares, exclusive of bond 
issues. Import duty reductions as well 
as lowered taxes on salt, matches, and 
stamped documents reportedly held 
down the total revenue estimate by 25,- 
270,000 bolivares. 

In a somewhat unexpected move the 
Ministry of Finance on May 27 an- 
nounced a reduction in the internal 
gasoline tax of 0.05 bolivar to permit a 
decline in the service-station price to 
0.20 bolivar per liter. This, coupled with 
concurrent duty reductions on automo- 
tive parts and accessories of 50 percent 
to 95 percent, was attributed to the de- 
sire to reduce transportation costs, which 
are an important factor in the rising 
price level. 

Outstanding among other duty 
changes was the reduction from 400 to 
50 bolivars per ton on bulk minerals 
widely used in petroleum drilling. This 
acquires added importance in view of the 
current expansion in petroleum-com- 
pany operations from an average of 492,- 
000 barrels daily during 1943 to 620,000 
barrels in April and 664,000 barrels 
during the 4 weeks ended May 22. 

Also announced was a plan to effect 
the more efficient operation of wartime 
controls through the reorganization and 
unification of the Price, Import, and 
Transport Control Boards. This is to be 
acocmpanied by a tightening in controls 
over speculative activity through the es- 
tablishment of maximum and minimum 
prices. It was stated that farmers and 
cattle raisers are to be protected through 
the Government’s purchase at minimum 
prices of all unsold production, and con- 
sumers through the application of more 
severe penalties on price violations. 

The relatively high level of imports 
since the beginning of the year is re- 
flected in brisk commercial activity and 
the development of various small indus- 
tries dependent upon imported equip- 
ment. Shortages are, nevertheless, still 
encountered in various imported prod- 
ucts, chiefly electrical and other ma- 
chinery, containers, textiles, vegetable 
oils and fats, lard, and other products in 
short supply abroad. Recent large ar- 
rivals from the United States of cement 
reflect the maintenance of Government 
and private construction at the high 
levels of previous months. Imports ap- 
pear to have fallen off somewhat during 
May, but bankers report, as regards the 
future, that commercial import credits 
are increasing. Concentration of im- 
ports at the port of La Guaira (serving 
Caracas) has seriously congested port 
facilities and may necessitate some di- 
version of cargo to Puerto Cabello. 
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Mexico 


(From the American Embassy, Mexico City) 


The executive decree establishing un- 
interrupted working hours in the Federal 
District of Mexico went into effect on 
June 1, discontinuing the customary clos- 
ing of from 2 to 3 hours through the mid- 
dle of the day. Commercial, banking, 
and industrial interests observed the new 
regulations, and results were gratifying. 
There was less traffic congestion at noon, 
restaurants and curb food stands were 
busy, and the shopping districts were 
thronged. 

The mining-strike possibility still held 
a serious threat as May closed. Conver- 
sations between the syndicate leaders and 
the mine owners, under way since May 24, 
had produced no solution to the differ- 
ences between the two groups. A break- 
down of the negotiations was being 
avoided with difficulty, as the labor lead- 
ers presented demands far beyond those 
arising from excessively high living costs, 
which are alleged to be the motivating 
spirit behind the strike threat. 

Railroad transportation was the sub- 
ject of serious preoccupation as June 
opened. The National Chamber of Proc- 
essing Industries urged the Federation of 
Industrial Chambers of the country to 
propose a nation-wide convention to 
study and discuss the entire railway sit- 
uation before it becomes worse or the 
service breaks down entirely. 

Gasoline rationing was widely predicted 
for the Federal District as gas stations 
in Mexico City and environs were shut 
down most of the weekend of May 27 and 
28 for lack of supplies. Long lines and 
consequent traffic jams formed early the 
following Monday morning when deliv- 
eries were renewed. It was midweek, 
however, before the situation became nor- 
malized. Failure of transport from re- 
finery areas to Mexico City was blamed 
for the shortage. 

Foreign-trade statistics just released 
for the first quarter of 1944 reveal that 
Mexico is running an adverse trade bal- 
ance at the rate of 60,000,000 pesos for 
the year. This is chiefly due to heavy 
imports, which in March were the highest 
ever recorded for a single month. Ex- 
ports during the first-quarter months 
were also larger than for any months 
since February 1942. 


Cuba 


(From the American Embassy, Habana) 


The political campaign for the June 1 
general elections gained considerable 
momentum during May and militated 
against a further expansion of Cuban 
business activities. These, nevertheless, 
were maintained at levels well above 
those of May last year despite such ad- 
verse factors as the continuation of the 
drought which began last December and 
the further strengthening of inflationary 
forces. 

The inflationary trend was reflected in 
higher prices for most goods and services 
and in a further decline in the effective- 
ness of price-control measures. The al- 
most complete absence of such controls 
in rural districts, where purchasing 
power is unusually high, was responsible 
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for serious shortages and a rise in prices 
of meat, fish, dairy products, and other 
foodstuffs in Habana. Even though 
price-ceiling enforcement in Habana 
was virtually abandoned and a subsidy 
placed on cattle for slaughter in the city, 
diversion to rural markets continued. 
As prices rose, agitation on the part of 
labor elements for higher wages gained 
in intensity, and the Government again 
increased by decree wage scales in a num- 
ber of local industries. 

Industrial and commercial activity in 
general continued during May at an 
accelerated pace. Electrical energy 
consumption again advanced, and there 
was no let-up in the boom in private 
and public building construction. 
Cuban production of tires increased, 
and the manufacture of bottles was 
resumed in a factory which had been 
nonoperative for many years. On the 
other hand, difficulties in obtaining 
rough diamonds threatened activities in 
the diamond cutting and polishing in- 
dustry, while raw-material shortages 
likewise adversely affected the textile, 
paper, and cardboard-container indus- 
tries. Cuban pineapple-canning oper- 
ations, usually in full swing during May, 
were substantially curtailed, canners 
claiming to be unable to market their 
product profitably at the ceiling prices 
recently established in the United States. 

While the severe dry spell did not af- 
fect the large and profitable 1944 sugar 
crop, which drew to a close at the end 
of the month, pastures were extremely 
bad, with the consequent poor condition 
of beef cattle and reduced milk produc- 
tion, while the planting of crops was 
delayed so that corn and peanut acre- 
age will probably be substantially reduced 
from last year. 

Leaf-tobacco exports were normal 
during May, while shipments of Cuban 
cigars (destined principally for the 
United States Armed Forces) continued 
at the extraordinary rate of about 10,- 
000,000 per month, with negotiations in 
progress for the purchase of additional 
quantities for delivery during the second 
half of the year. 

Although May exports will expectedly 
total slightly less than the quantity 
shipped in April, they will show a sub- 
stantial increase over those of May 1943. 
As in previous months, sugar and mo- 
lasses constituted the bulk of Cuba’s 
exports, accounting for about 87 percent 
of the total. Imports were likewise ex- 
pected to exceed those of May last year, 
and as usual flour, rice, petroleum prod- 
ucts, and coal gnd coke were the largest 
single import items. In contrast to the 
scarcity of locally produced staples, the 
situation with respect to imported food- 
stuffs was relatively satisfactory, with 
supplies of rice, wheat flour, and lard 
sufficient for current demands. 

Government revenue receipts, in keep- 
ing with increased business activities, 
were approximately 40 percent above 
those of May 1943, while Habana bank 
clearings totaled roughly 115,000,000 
pesos against only 80,000,000 pesos in the 
same month last year. 

No significant changes occurred in the 
Cuban mining industry, which contin- 

(Continued on p. 40) 
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Argentina 


Economic Conditions 
GENERAL SUMMARY 


Agricultural and industrial activity 
during the first 4 months of 1944 con- 
tinued at generally high levels, although 
there was some uncertainty pending the 
clarification of the international situa- 
tion. Estimates for principal crops in- 
dicated very satisfactory levels of pro- 
duction, but were slightly less optimistic 
than at the beginning of the year. The 
corn crop was well above the 10-year 
average, whereas that of a year ago was 
a failure owing to drought. Exportable 
surpluses of most grains were large. 
Government policy throughout the pe- 
riod indicated greater control and par- 
ticipation in agricultural activities, par- 
ticularly as regarded grain exports. This 
was evident in a recent cecree expropri- 
ating the use of all grain—storage facil- 
ities in and near ports. 

General wholesale and retail sales lev- 
els remained steadily good and trade 
indexes of domestic business, although 
more spotty than in January-April 
1943, continued to reflect satisfactory 
business improvement. Some uneasiness 
existed with regard to private industrial 
stock quotations, and industry was 
steadily feeling more of the pinch of 
raw-materials shortages, yet these were 
still more prospective than actual. 

Exports during the first quarter of this 
year showed substantial tonnage gains 
over these in the corresponding period of 
last year and were the largest since 1940. 
In value, exports were the highest since 
1937 and recorded a 50 percent increase 
over last year. Imports were higher both 
in value and tonnage volume. Strategic 
raw-material imports fluctuated some- 
what, compared with the first quarter of 
a year ago, showing a slight improve- 
ment in rubber imports arising from the 
Bolivian contract, and in machinery and 
vehicles. In metals the trend was 
sharply downward. Brazil continued to 
improve its position as the chief supplier 
of products to Argentina; the United 
Kingdom and the United States fell back 
considerably. 

The Government, through new con- 
trols, endeavored to improve the quality 
of export products. Exports of so-called 
“non-regular” products were affected by 
their removal from the list enjoying pref- 
erential exchange rates. The future 
course of this trade depends in many 
cases upon either the restoration of the 
preferential rate or increased prices by 
foreign purchasers. 

The outstanding feature in industry 
during the quarter was the establishment 
by the Government of an industrial credit 
bank for the purpose of providing long- 
term 4 percent loans to industry. 
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No new Government labor policies or 
objectives were indicated; independent 
labor forces did not cease their activities, 
although their efforts were not visibly 
effective. 

In public finance, revenues declined 
during the first two months of the year, 
but, with the exception of those deriving 
from customs duties and port charges, 
this situation was considered to be only 
temporary. Gold and foreign exchange 
holdings of the Central Bank continued 
to increase and arrivals of gold shipments 
from the United States apparently con- 
tinued on schedule. No fluctuations of 
importance occurred in exchange except 
in the so-called free markets where dol- 
lars improved slightly. A 500,000,000- 
peso issue of bonds was authorized for the 
purpose of converting into long-term ob- 
ligations the 400,000,000-peso issue au- 
thorized to finance the repatriation of 
part of the sterling debt, and to provide 
investment media for various govern- 
ment funds. 

A substantial increase in the move- 
ment of ships and total tonnage was re- 
corded in the 1944 first quarter over the 
first 3 months of 1943. Argentine vessels 
continued to lead in the total number 
entering and leaving ports, followed by 
those of Great Britain, Sweden, Brazil, 
and Spain. The aeronautical structure 
of the country was reorganized during 
the quarter, aviation activities being 
placed under the Chief of Aviation of the 
Ministry of War. 

Service on the reconstructed part of 
the Trans-Andean Railway from Men- 
doza to Chile was inaugurated late in 
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Instruments of Victory 


A fine cargo ship and a War 
Bond—these, assuredly, are two 
prime requisites for a conclusive 
triumph over the Axis. The ship 
shown here is the first of the Vic- 
tory Ships produced in this country, 
a link in the Service of Supply so 
utterly vital for the success of the 


great Liberation now in progress on 
the Continent of Europe. 
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March and work is being continued on 
the Salta-Antofagasta Railway Line. 

In January a government decree was 
issued, providing that future radio broad. 
casting concessions are to be issued only 
to native Argentineans or naturalized 
citizens of more than 10 years’ standing, 
Capital in such enterprises is to be held 
by native Argentineans. 


AGRICULTURE AND LIVESTOCK 


The outstanding event affecting agri- 
culture during the first 4 months of the 
year was the issuance of a government 
decree authorizing expropriation of all 
grain-storage installations in Argentine 
ports and vicinities of ports. These 
facilities are to be rented to the Govern- 
ment at rates fixed by it. In case the 
owners are not satisfied with the rental 
offered, the Government is free to ex- 
propriate. Operating through the Na- 
tional Grain Elevator Commission, the 
Government is authorized to rent space 
for grain storage, and to classify, grade, 
and handle all grain for export. It would 
appear that the enabling decree would 
allow the Government through that com- 
mission to handle all grain exports, thus 
eliminating Argentine firms engaged in 
this trade for many years. Meanwhile, 
however, these firms have been allowed 
to quote for export, and it is possible 
they may continue indefinitely in that 
capacity. 

Estimates of grain production and the 
area planted in grain show substantial 
increases over both last year’s figures 
and the 5-year average. The corn crop 
has been estimated at 9,100,000 metric 
tons, as compared with a 10-year average 
og 17,757,557 metric tons. The area 
planted to corn has been small, as com- 
pared with the 10-year average, although 
growing conditions have been exception- 
ally favorable. 

Following the policy of former years, 
the Government has been purchasing the 
wheat, linseed, and corn crops directly 
from the farmers. The prices for 100 
kilograms on board cars in Buenos Aires 
are: Wheat, 8 pesos; linseed, 12 pesos; 
and corn, 5.20' pesos. Linseed of the 
1942-43 or earlier crops, when offered, 
are being bought by the Government at 
9.25 pesos. 

The grain futures markets of Buenos 
Aires and Rosario were allowed to open 
by decree of March 20, after being closed 
more than two years. Neither wheat nor 
linseed will be traded, inasmuch as all 
purchases are made through the Regu- 
lating Board for Agricultural Produc- 
tion. However, corn for fuel and for local 
feed, barley, oats, rye, and sunflower 
seed are to be quoted in these markets 
for export and future delivery. 

Reports indicate that 3,650,000 tons of 
corn, 730,000 tons of wheat, and 860,000 
tons of linseed were used in 1943 as fuel 


' Price was raised to 5.95 pesos May 3. 
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substitutes. On March 7, 1944, up to 
1,500,000 tons of linseed from govern- 
ment stocks were allocated for crushing 
into oil to offset the scarcity of heavy 
liquid fuels. A maximum amount of 
500,000 tons of corn per year has been set 
aside by the Government for the manu- 
facture of ethyl alcohol to be mixed with 
gasoline and used as well for other in- 
dustrial purposes. 

Sugar production this year may drop to 
150,000 tons, as compared with 252,000 
tons in the preceding year, by reason of 
damage caused by “smut” to the sugar- 
cane. 

Estimated fruit production for the 
years 1942-43 and 1943-44 are given in 
the following table: 





Item 1942-43 1943-44 


Metric tons Metric tons 
Pears 137, 004 126, 936 


Apples 144, 406 119, 494 
Peaches . 147, 133 99, 641 
Plums 29, OSS 26, 337 
Quinces : 20, 032 23, 151 
Apricots 13, 006 7, 599 


Cherries 7, 627 5, 203 





A record rice crop of 131,000 metric 
tons is estimated for this year. The 
highest previous production was 108,100 
metric tons in the crop year 1941-42. 
Tobacco planting for 1943—44 is given at 
19.000 hectares; the prior 10-year aver- 
age was 16,888 hectares. Sunflower seed 
and peanut crops are estimated at 
1,338,000 and 158,000 hectares, respec- 
tively. These are record acreages. Last 
year’s plantings were 567,400 and 88,342 
hectares, respectively. Area planted to 
cotton for the 1943-44 crop year indi- 
cated a total of 402,830 hectares, com- 
pared with 363,900 for the previous year. 
The new crop is estimated at only 83,000 
tons, against 107,890 tons for the pre- 
vious year, which is accounted for by 
drought at the beginning of the crop 
year. Potato production has been esti- 
mated at 1,430,000 metric tons, compared 
with 1,030,000 in 1942-43. 

Exportable surpluses of grains were 
Officially estimated on April 29, 1944 to 
be: Wheat, 6,688,477 metric tons: linseed, 
1,913,659; and corn, 5,571,886. 

Total exports of agricultural products 
during the first 3 months of 1944 were 
valued at 125,200,000 pesos, compared 
with 84,600,000 for the corresponding 
period of 1943. By volume, the totals 
were 898,041 and 667,705 tons, respec- 
tively. Sharp increases occurred in ex- 
ports of wheat and _ miscellaneous 
products, with decreases in exports of 
linseed, corn, and vegetable oils. 

Livestock conditions on the whole 
continued good in the quarter under re- 
view. Natural pastures and an alfalfa 
crop were satisfactory except in the 
southwestern part of the Province of 
Buenos Aires, and the southern part of 
the Territory of La Pampa. Exports of 
meat, hides, dairy products, and mis- 
cellaneous livestock products increased 
considerably, as compared with ship- 
ments in the first quarter of 1943, total 
livestock products and _ by-products 
reaching 443,608 tons in weight and 
338,500,000 pesos in value, as compared 
With 288,927 tons and 222,000,000 pesos. 





TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


Meat éxports were extraordinarily high 
in February. 


DOMESTIC COMMERCE 


Recurring press comment emanating 
both from London and New York upon 
Argentina’s world position in the grain, 
meat, and related trades during the war 
and the likelihood of its continuing to 
be so favored in the post-war period has 
contributed to strengthening the belief 
among the Argentine public that the 
country is in a strong trade position in- 
ternationally. This has served to support 
the conviction that Europe will need to 
draw upon Argentina until such time as 
it is again able to produce foodstuffs 
upon a substantial scale, and is reflected 
in the tone of domestic commerce. 

Domestic sales are believed to have 
continued at satisfactory levels through 
the first quarter of the year. Trade 
indices available for the first few months 
of the year were not as uniformly up- 
ward as during the full year of 1943. 
Varying degrees of improvement were 
shown in clearing-house operations, rail- 
way revenues, the national-securities 
market, and in new capital authorized 
for limited liability companies (partner- 
ships). There were, however, sharp in- 
creases in bankruptcies as a result of two 
large commercial failures, and sharp de- 
clines in real estate sales, building per- 
mits, joint stock (corporation) and capi- 
tal movements. The wholesale price 
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index showed a 1.6-point rise in February 
over the preceding month. The general 
level for the first two months showed a 
7.5 increase over that of the preceding 
year. 

During the first two months of this 
year there were heavy increases in trans- 
actions in government securities and 
Bank of the Province of Buenos Aires 
mortgage bonds. Other bonds declined, 
while stocks remained at the levels of a 
year ago. The decline in some of these 
activities reflected the general uneasiness 
of the situation, particularly as regarded 
future prospects for the importation of 
raw materials and imported producer and 
consumer goods. 

The last cost-of-living index appeared 
in December 1943, but prices of essential 
foods in Buenos Aires were well-con- 
trolled in the period under review. The 
cost of living for workers was believed to 
be rising slowly, if at all. On March 18 
the National Rationing Council, which 
includes representatives of industry, 
Government, and the import trade, was 
created. To what extent this body will 
assume charge of the different rationing 
and control measures now in effect— 
although theoretically it supersedes all 
previous organizations—was not yet 
apparent. 

FOREIGN TRADE 


The upward trend of exports, which 
characterized the year 1943, continued 
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Pertinent Comments on World Economy Today 


[Being one of a series of excerpts from books, pamphlets, and speeches] 


Aspects of Our Economic Policy Toward European Neutrals 


Throughout the war the economic-warfare agencies of the British and the 
United States Governments have worked closely with the highest military 
authorities. They have maintained a constant interchange of information 
and recommendations concerning military pressure. * * * One should 
recognize, however, that the highest military strategy at times required that 
the maximum economic pressure not be exerted against particular country, 
or occasionally even that economic benefits be conferred for reasons which 
might bear no apparent relation to the facts available to the public. This 
observation is made not to extenuate the failures where they have been en- 
countered in our economic warfare, but rather to emphasize the intimacy of 
the relationship between military and economic warfare. 

The time has come when this Government, in the effort to shorten the 
war, has made abundantly clear the fact that the neutrals of Europe must 
cease their aid to Germany. Secretary Hull, in his speech of April 9, 1944, 


“We can no longer acquiesce in these [neutral] nations’ drawing upon the 
resources of the allied world when they at the same time contribute to the 
death of troops whose sacrifice contributes to their salvation as well as ours. 
We have scrupulously respected the sovereignty of these nations; and we 
have not coerced, nor shall we coerce, any nation to join us in the fight. We 
have said to these countries that it is no longer necessary for them to pur- 
chase protection against aggression by furnishing aid to our‘enemy—whether 
it be by permitting official German agents to carry on their activities of 
espionage against the Allies within neutral borders, or by sending to Ger- 
many the essential ingredients of the steel which kills our soldiers, or by 
permitting highly skilled workers and factories to supply products which can 
no longer issue from the smoking ruins of German factories. We ask them 
only, but with insistence, to cease aiding our enemy.” 

When we have achieved that objective completely we can confidently count 
on a shortening of the war as a direct result. From that time forward the 
direction of our economic policy toward the neutrals will be in large part 
controlled by the necessity of reintegrating their resources and their produc- 
tive capacity into the economy of Europe at peace. 


(From a recent statement by Livingston T. Merchant, Chief of the Eastern 
Hemisphere Division, Department of State.) 
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Clippers Mark Completion of First Year of Trans-Gulf 
Service From New Orleans 


In the darkness of early morning last Tuesday, June 13, a high-speed 
Clipper airplane roared down the runway of the New Orleans airport, Central 


To all appearances it was a routine take-off as the giant silver ship with 
its capacity cargo of passengers, mail, and express zoomed into the night 
over the Gulf of Mexico. But it marked an historic moment—the completion 
of the first year of uninterrupted Clipper service between New Orleans and 


Linking the Americas with a new and direct aerial highway and for the 
first time bringing every city in the vast Mississippi Valley within a day’s 
travel time of the strategic Canal Zone area, the trans-Gulf Clipper route 
was placed in service on June 13, 1943. 
link serving the Western Hemisphere had been forged. Merida, Mexico, 
is now no more than 4 hours away, Guatemala 62 hours, and the Canal 
Zone itself 11 hours distant, and far-away Buenos Aires 36 air-hours from 
the United States. Five schedules weekly are flown southbound and the 


Not only have emergency shipments of war materials to keep Latin Amer- 
ican industries moving found their place in the cargo compartments of 
out-bound Clippers from New Orleans but raw materials and imported mer- 
chandise as well have been flown in fast time to U. S. markets from Central 


Table linens, handbags, dolls, coats, jackets and dresses, Peruvian silver 
jewelry, Costa Rican orchids, Honduras sponges, Trinidad tortoise shell, 
Salvadorian sandals, have been transported northward by Clipper, while 
south-bound planes have carried latest editions of leading U. S. news maga- 
zines, vegetable seeds, sewing-machine needles, X-ray tubes, seismic equip- 
ment, vitamins, cutting diamonds, and men’s hats. 


A vital trade and communications 
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during the first 3 months of 1944. Both 
tonnage and value of imports, although 
at a low level during 1943, were consider- 
ably higher in the first three months of 
1944. The increase of exports is largely 
explained by heavy meat loadings. The 
following table shows total imports and 
exports by value and volume for the first 
three months of 1939-1944: 











Value (millions Volume (thousands 
of pesos) of metric tons) 
Year ichitsisken 
Imports! Exports? Imports Exports 

1939____ 319.1 386. 3 2, 362 2, 754 
1940 425.5 508. 3 2, 240 3, 249 
1941__ 220.0 323.3 1, 513 1, 493 
1942 __ oan 356. 5 450.0 1,517 1, 336 
NS 205. 1 403.6 817 1, 087 


1944. ___ a" 218.0 625. 1 913 1, 495 





i Invoice values since 1941; real values for 1939 and 1940. 
2 Local market values. 


Imports of strategic raw materials and 
products showed some improvement over 
the comparative period of 1943, as indi- 
cated in the table which follows. The 
improvement in rubber imports was en- 
tirely due to receipts from Bolivia under 
the contract with that Government. 





Product 1940 | 1943 | 1944 





Metric | Metric Metric 


tons tons tons 
Rubber and manufactures 2, 925 193 305 
Machinery and vehicles 45, 226 2, 915 3, 037 
Nonferrous metals_______- 40,058 | 18,258 | 11,456 
Textiles ___. Me .---| 33,165 | 10,362 18,948 


Iron and steel____ 189,781 | 24,623 | 17,929 





Trade by countries shows Brazil as the 
primary supplier of Argentina. Imports 
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from that country represented more than 
the combined total of those from the 
United States and Great Britain, the 
next two countries in importance. The 
steady increase of Brazil’s position in 
Argentine import trade is reflected in 
the fact that the value rose from 43.,- 
000,000 pesos in the first three months of 
1943 to 63,500,000 pesos in the first quarter 
of 1944 and the percentage increased 
from 21 to 29.1 percent. The combined 
value of United Kingdom-United States 
imports in the first quarter of 1944 
amounted to 62,200,000 pesos, or 28.6 per- 
cent of the total trade. 

Of interest as a wartime development 
are the statistics of a recent study made 
by the Argentine Trade Promotion 
Corporation (Corporacion para la Pro- 
moci6n del Intercambio) which shows 
that exports to the United States of 
“nonregular” items, representing 5.4 
percent in 1939, reached 35.5 percent in 
1943. 

Complaints originating primarily in 
South America, also on occasions from 
other countries, regarding the quality, 
price, and alleged substitutions in goods 
received from Argentina resulted in the 
Argentine Government’s efforts to elimi- 
nate as far as possible practices which 
have given rise to such complaints. 
Numerous guilty firms have been sus- 
pended from the privilege of obtaining 
export permits. A special department in 
the Ministry of Agriculture has been 
organized to analyze export problems. 
Restrictions on the employment of trade 
marks is in prospect, and samples of 
shipments are being taken by the Minis- 
try of Agriculture to assure maintenance 
of proper standards and compliance with 
export contracts. A register of exporters 
has been established and proper penalties 
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are imposed on those violating such goy- 
ernment regulations. 


INDUSTRY 


Industry continued at high levels dur- 
ing the quarter under review. Manufac- 
turing underwent no notable changes but 
in mining there was a sharp reduction in 
some of the smaller operations, particu- 
larly the mines producing mica. This 
decline resulted from the reduction in 
the export exchange rate for mica which 


was included among the “nonregular” 


products so affected. 

The outstanding development affecting 
industry during the period was the au- 
thorization by decree No. 8537 of April 
3, 1944, of an Industrial Credit Bank sup- 
planting the credit fund established 
August 26, 1943. Its purpose is to extend 
credits for the development of domestic 
industry through the granting of long- 
term loans and the exercise of other nor- 
mal attributes of similar institutions, in- 
cluding the placing of industrial issues 
in the local market. The capital of the 
institution has been fixed at 50,000,000 
pesos to be provided by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. It may issue bearer bonds up 
to six times its capital and also is au- 
thorized to borrow from the Banco de la 
Nacion up to 100,000,000 pesos. 

COMMERCIAL POLICY 

Argentine-Chilean exporters agreed to 
consult on mutual problems, with a view 
to bettering commercial relations be- 
tween the two countries. Facilities of 
land transit through the Concordia 
(Province of Entre Rios) Customs House 
for Paraguayan merchandise en route to 
Uruguay was provided for by decree No. 
827 of January 17, 1944. The Argentine 
National Commission and the Argentine 
delegation to the Joint Commission for 
the purpose of studying a prospective 
Argentine-Paraguayan customs union 
was named under the provisions of decree 
No. 5102 of March 3, 1944. 


Exchange and Finance 


Industrial Credit Bank Established.— 
By executive decree No. 8537 of April 3, 
1944, the Argentine Government estab- 
lished the Industrial Credit Bank. This 
Bank replaces. the Industrial Credit 
Fund, the establishment of which was 
provided for by executive decree No. 6825 
of August 26, 1943, but which has never 
commenced operations. (See FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of October 30, 1943.) 

The capital of the Bank is fixed at 
50,000,000 pesos (about $12,500,000 at the 
current free market rate of exchange) 
all of which is to be contributed by the 
National Government out of the proceeds 
of an internal loan bearing interest at 
4 percent. Additional financing may, if 
required by the Bank, be obtained from 
the Bank of the Argentine Nation in the 
form of long-term loans of up to 100,- 
000,000 pesos bearing interest at not 
more that 4 percent, and through the 
issue by the Bank of its own bonds in 
an amount not in excess of six times its 
capital. 

The authorized operations of the Bank 
are— 

(1) The granting to industrial con- 
cerns of long-term loans, preferably se- 
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cured by mortgages, and of medium- 
term loans secured by “guaranties usual 
in the banking business.” 

(2) The purchase, sale, and under- 
writing of industrial stocks and bonds, 
participation with other entities in such 
operations, and dealing in industrial 
stocks and bonds. 

(3) The issue of surety bonds and 
other forms of guaranties. 

(4) Acting as trustee. 

The Bank is specifically prohibited 
from accepting deposits. All of its op- 
erations are guaranteed by the National 
Government. Management of the Bank 
is vested in a President and 10 directors, 
all of whom are appointed by the Presi- 
dent of the nation. Of the 10 directors, 
2 will represent the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture, 1 the Ministry of Finance, 1 the 
Ministry of War, 1 the Ministry of Ma- 
rine, 1 the Bank of the Argentine Nation, 
1 the Central Bank of the Argentine Re- 
public, and 3 the Argentine Industrial- 
ists’ Union. 

While the functions of the Industrial 
Credit Bank and its predecessor, the In- 
dustrial Credit Fund, are similar, the two 
institutions differ substantially in other 
respects. Whereas the Fund was a de- 
pendency of the Central Bank, the In- 
dustrial Bank is an independent entity. 
In addition, whereas commercial banks 
were permitted to participate with the 
Fund in financing industrial enterprises, 
there is no such participation with the 
Industrial Credit Bank. The participa- 
tion referred to in (2) above does con- 
template participation by commercial 
banks. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Woolen Yarn: Export Quotas Estab- 
lished.—Quotas of woolen yarn for ex- 
port from Argentina up to June 30, 1944, 
were established by resolution No. 6696 
of April 29, issued by Ministry of Agri- 
culture. The quantities fixed are 500,000 
kilograms of yarn for machine knitting 
and for woven undergarments (‘‘teje- 
duria boneteria”) and 250,000 kilograms 
for handknitting (“tejera mano”). This 
authorization represents a continuation 
of the practice established by resolution 
No. 1731 of July 16, 1943. 

|For previous report on export quotas of 


woolen yarns, see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
for January 22, 1944.] 


Transport and Communication 


Projected Highway Construction.— 
Plans have been approved by the Argen- 
tine Roads Board to construct two roads, 
one in the Province of Buenos Aires and 
one in Chubut Territory at an approxi- 
mate cost of 4,000,000 pesos, according 
to the foreign press. 

The highway in the Province of Buenos 
Aires will join Arroyo Burgos in Arrecifes 
and will supply direct communication be- 
tween Arrecifes, Chacabuco, and Salto, 
and the port of San Nicolas. This high- 
way is 16 miles in length. The project 
for Chubut Territory includes a bridge 
over the Canadon Valley and the con- 
struction of a road from Comodoro Riva- 
davia to the Aeroposta Airport. 
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TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


Brazil 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Plain Sheet Glass: Import Duty 
Doubled.—The customs duties on imports 
into Brazil of plain’clean sheet glass of 
any thickness were doubled by decree- 
law No. 6462 of May 2, 1944, published in 
the Diario Oficial of May 4 and effective 
on the date of publication. The new 
minimum tariff rates (applicable to im- 
ports from the United States) therefore 
are increased to 2.00 cruzeiros per legal 
kilogram for glass up to 342 millimeters 
thick and to 2.60 cruzeiros per legal kilo- 
gram for glass over 34% millimeters thick. 
These rates were made applicable to 
glass already in Brazilian customs 
houses awaiting clearance on the date 
the decree became effective. 

A number of other provisions affecting 
the glass industry were included in the 
decree-law. The Federal Council of 
Foreign Trade (Conselho Federal de 
@€omercio Exterior) was granted the 
power to fix maximum selling prices 
within Brazil for plain clear sheet glass 
which is domestically manufactured. 
This price determination is to be made 
semi-annually and, in fixing the price, 
the Council shall take into consideration 
a just remuneration for capital invested 
and labor employed in the industry, as 
well as the interests of the consumer. 
Firms and enterprises at present existing 
in Brazil shall operate their factories at 
a minimum of two-thirds capacity pro- 
duction, subject to the intervention of 
the Federal Government if this is not 
done. The installation of new sheet 
glass factories in the country may be 
made only through express authorization 
of the Government, after previous hear- 
ing before the Council. 


Transport and Communication 


Projected Railway Improvements.— 
Many improvements are planned by the 
Companhia Paulista de Estadas de Ferro 
(Paulista Railway) which operates in the 
State of Sao Paulo, Brazil. The most im- 
portant projects are to double the main 
line from Campinas to Nova Odessa, to 
substitute present rails with 55-kilogram 
rails from Ityrapina to Sao Carlos, to 
widen the line from Pederneiras to 
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Bauru, and to electrify the new double 
track from Campinas to Nova Odessa 
and the line from Jahu to Bauru. 

It is also planned to completely revamp 
the Rio Claro shops and to purchase 
new tools for the Jundiahy and Rio Claro 
shops. The main line rails from Jundiahy 
to Sao Carlos, and from Sao Carlos to 
Rincao are to be welded and the capacity 
of the Ityrapina substation is to be in- 
creased. The conversion of 400 freight 
cars from 1-meter gage to 1.60-meter 
gage, and the purchase of 500 new 42-ton 
freight cars, and 12 new electric loco- 
motives is also planned. 

Projected Highways.—As a result of 
recommendations made recently by the 
Commission appointed in February 1942 
to study highway transportation in Bra- 
zil, a national plan for highways has 
been approved by President Getulio Var- 
gas, comprising a total extension of 35,906 
kilometers (less 2,631 kilometers common 
to more than one highway), of which 
more than one-half is to be constructed. 
The plan presented constitutes the basis 
for the coordination of the present high- 
ways, the prolongation of those already 
built or under construction, and the long- 
term construction of new routes. Rec- 
ommended highways are classified into 
the following three groups: 

(1) Longitudinal highways, or arteries 
of travel to operate in a general north- 
south direction. These include the Getu- 
lio Vargas, Pan-Northeastern, Trans- 
northeastern, Trans-Brazilian, Amazon, 
and Acre highways, or a total of 21,066 
kilometers. 

(2) Transversal highways, or high- 
ways running in a general east-west di- 
rection. The Commission considers the 
Amazon River to be the principal internal 
transportation artery for traffic in the 
north, but from it will branch three im- 
portant trunk highway lines, the Getulio 
Vargas, Trans-Brazilian, and Amazon 
highways. The transversal routes are: 
Maranhao, Piaui, Rio Grande do Norte, 
Parahyba, Pernambuco, Alagoas, Sergipe, 
Bahia, Central-West, State of Rio de 
Janeiro, State of Sao Paulo, Parana, 
Santa Catharina, Rio Grande do Sul, and 
South Mato Grosso highways, a total of 
14,258 kilometers. 

(3) Connecting highways will include 
Recife-Salvador, Rio de Janeiro-Belo 
Horizonte, Belo Horizonte-Sao Paulo, 
Rezende-Araraquara, Vaccaria-Passo 
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Fundo, and Dourados-Ponta Pora, a 
total of 3,213 kilometers. 

Air Traffic—When the tunnel on the 
main line of the Central do Brasil Rail- 
way between Rio de Janeiro and Barra do 
Pirahy caved in during February 1944, 
the burden of carrying mail, passengers, 
and traffic fell upon the airlines cperat- 
ing to Rio de Janeiro, Sao Paulo, and Belo 
Horizonte. Passenger traffic by steamer 
is almost nonexistent between Sao Paulo 
and Rio de Janeiro, via Santos. 

During the last 11 days in February, 
the three air lines—Panair do Brasil, 
Viacao Aerea Sao Paulo, S. A., and Serv- 
icos Aereos Gruzeiro do Sul which serve 
Sao Paulo and Rio de Janeiro, made 104 
extra flights on which 1,982 passengers 
were carried. The average number of 
passengers leaving or arriving at Con- 
gonhas airport in Sao Paulo during 1943 
was 187 daily. For the 7 days from Feb- 
ruary 17 to 23 inclusive, the average rose 
to 497 daily. On February 17, a total of 
35 planes carried 511 passengers; on 
February 19, 47 planes carried 756 pas- 
sengers; and on February 23, 39 planes 
carried 689 pasengers. For the entire 
month of February the average number 
of passenger embarking and disembark- 
ing daily at the airport in Sao Paulo was 
262, making a total for the month of 
7,589; for the 11 days on which the extra 
flights were made the average per day 
was 373. The amount of mail and ex- 
press carried in February by the air lines 
in and out of Sao Paulo remained more 
or less normal despite extra flights. 

Although Pan American Airways is an 
international air line, and local passen- 
gers may be carried only with special 
permission from the Ministry of Aero- 
nautics, it carried 117 more passengers 
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in February and 245 more in March than 
in January of this year, the greater num- 
ber between Sao Paulo and Rio de 
Janeiro. 


British East 
Africa 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Importers’ Groups Given Exclusive 
Trade Privilege.—The Governor of Kenya 
has been authorized to appoint im- 
porters’ groups with exclusive power to 
import specific commodities or groups of 
commodities, according to regulations 
published in the Official Gazette of Janu- 
ary 18, 1944. 

A group may be appointed with or 
without prior application from importers 
and any importer may be excluded from 
membership in any group. 

Group applicants must have imported 
at least 75 percent of the total imports 
of their particular commodity during the 
basic 5-year period ending December 31, 
1941, excluding importations by enemy 
subjects. 

On the formation of any importers’ 
group, import licenses already issued for 
the specific commodity may be cancelled 
and re-issued exclusively to Group 
members. 

An appeal board is also to be set up 
to review appeals against the operations 
of any importers’ group. 

Similar legislation was recently passed 
in the adjacent Colonies of Uganda and 
Tanganyika, and import controllers have 
already been appointed in these coun- 
tries. 
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Belgian Air Lines Expedit Material in Vital Congo 


In June 1940, military operations in Europe mutilated Belgian commercial 
aviation. During the campaign several liners were shot down in the course 
of their liaison service with England, and other units of the Belgian air fleet 
were seized by the enemy at Algiers where they had been immobilized by 
: SABENA (Société Anonyme Belge d’Exploitation de 
la Navigation Aérienne—translated “Belgian Air Lines’) retained solely that 
part of its fleet which was stationed in the Belgian Congo and South Africa. 

With this very reduced fleet remaining, SABENA undertook to reorganize 
its African traffic and succeeded in developing it up to the 13,000 miles of 


Today, despite reduced personnel and inadequate material, the Belgian 
colors occupy an important place on the African air fields from Cairo in the 
north to Capetown in the south, and to Accra and Takoradi in the west. 
American commercial units have strengthened the 1940 status of the fleet. 

Two-thirds of SABENA’S traffic is strictly military, either for the Army 
of the Belgian Congo, which maintains an expeditionary force in the Middle 


Any traffic not strictly war traffic is intimately connected with the war 
effort, as is the entire activity of the Belgian Congo. 


The immense terri- 
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Canada 


Exchange and Finance 


More American-Dollars Available for 
Pleasure Trips to United States.—A re- 
laxation of Canada’s Foreign Exchange 
Control Board’s regulations now permits 
a limited increase in pleasure travel by 
Canadians in the United States. The new 
regulations, which were announced on 
May 18, 1944, enable Canadians to obtain 
$150 in United States funds for one trip 
in a 12-month period or up to $75 for 
each of two trips. There must be at least 
a 6-month interval between pleasure 
trips. It is understood that transporta- 
tion by train can be purchased in Cana. 
dian funds, so that that expense need not 
take any part of the $75 or $150 as the 
case may be. However, the Government 
cautioned that transportation may not 
necessarily be available for all who may 
wish to take advantage of the exchange 
regulations. 

The Foreign Exchange Control Board 
will continue to make United States funds 
available in appropriate amounts where 
such funds are necessary for travel for 
business, health or educational reasons. 

The current relaxation of the controls 
has been made possible by a considerable 
increase in Canada’s supply of American- 
dollar exchange. (See FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, May 27, 1944.) 

The exchange restrictions were first 
imposed in the early days of the war 
when it became necessary to conserve 
United States dollars for the purchase of 
essential war materials. It was estimated 
at that time that about $75,000,000 would 
be diverted annually to more important 
uses through the withholding of ex- 
change permits for pleasure travel in the 
United States by Canadians. Canadian 
expenditures for travel in the United 
States in prewar years, were estimated 
by the Dominion government as amount- 
ing to $125,000,000 a year. 


Transport and Communication 


Railways of Canada Show Traffic In- 
crease.—Revenue railway traffic for 
Canadian railways increased to 816,168 
cars during the first 12 weeks of 1944, 
compared with 727,756 in the corre- 
sponding period in 1943. It showed a 
gain in the movement of grain, livestock, 
and logs and other forest products. 

The Canadian National Railways re- 
port revenues were greater in 1943 than 
in any other year; passenger traffic was 
four times that of 1939 and freight traffic 
more than double. Gross revenues for 
1943 showed an increase of $64,900,000 
above the total of $440,600,000 in 1942. 














tory of the Belgian Congo is, in fact, devoid of adequate road facilities, and 
all transportation of any length is dependent upon river traffic. Therefore 
the entire economic life of the Congo is dependent upon a good air transport 
organization to insure the movement of passengers and mail. Certain 
minerals of great strategic importance are delivered by air right to the door 
of the American factories using them. SABENA transports annually 3,000,- 
000 kilometer-tons. Not a single one of those tons, it is asserted, is trans- 
ported unless it benefits the Colony’s war production. 

: In this way (Belgian commentators point out) Belgian commercial avia- 
tion contributes to the war effort through multiplying by 12 the volume of 
its tonnage transported in 1939. This is reportedly being achieved with 
barely twice the material used in 1939. 
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Chile 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Imports of Butter Subject to Import 
Licensing Under Quota.—Importation of 
butter into Chile was made subject to ; 
import licensing by decree No. 204 of 
the Ministry of Economy and Commerce 
effective from its publication in the 
Diario Oficial of April 1, 1944. 
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The quota of butter which may be im- 
ported during 1944 was fixed at 1,200,000 
kilograms by decree No. 261 of the same 
Ministry published in the Diario Oficial 
of April 10, 1944. Import licenses must 
be authorized by the Consejo Nacional 
de Comercio Exterior which shall estab- 
lish in each authorization the obligation 
of the applicant to respect the sales 
prices and standards of quality which 
the proper authorities may determine. 

Ratifications Exchanged of Amend- 
ment of Chile-Cuba Commercial 
Treaty.-—Ratifications of the exchange 
of notes of December 3, 1942, between 
Chile and Cuba, amending the commer- 
cial treaty of March 13, 1937, between 
the two countries, were exchanged at 
Habana on May 18, 1944. The modifi- 
cations in the commercial treaty made 
by the exchange of notes will become 
effective in Cuba upon publication in 
the Gaceta Oficial. These modifications 
have already been made effective in 
Chile. 

{See Commerce Report of March 27, 1937, 
and February 26, 1938, for announcements 
of the signing and exchange of ratifications 
of the commercial treaty of March 13, 1937; 
and FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of January 
8, 1944, for an announcement of the ratifi- 
cation of the amendment of the Chile-Cuban 
commercial treaty by the Cuban Senate.| 


Transport and Communication 


Port Extension.—Construction has 
started on the extension of the port 
works at Antofagasta, Chile, at an esti- 
mated cost of approximately 30,000,000 
pesos, states the foreign press. This 
work is expected to take about 4 years 
and is in anticipation of increased traffic 
when the railway line between Antofa- 
gasta and Salta, Argentina is completed. 


China 


Economic Conditions 


ECONOMICS OF SOUTHWEST CHINA, 1943 


The economic picture presented by 
Southwest China in 1943 was not en- 
couraging. Inflation increased steadily 
during the year, with prices and living 
costs ‘advancing about 10 percent each 
month to a level at the year’s end about 
140 times that prevailing in 1937. Feed- 
ing of a large number of troovs stationed 
in Yunnan, and rumors of famine caused 
by a shortage of rice harvests, brought 
about a serious food problem. Despite 
efforts to increase output of cotton and 
the manufacture of cotton cloth, the 
textile shortage became _ increasingly 
acute. Lack of transportation and 
power forced factories to curtail pro- 
duction, with available electric power 
capable of satisfying only the barest 
minimum of domestic and industrial 
demands. 


DrouGHT AFFECTS AGRICULTURE 


Rainfall in Yunnan was considerably 
under normal in 1943, about 32 inches 
compared with a normal 44 inches. 
There were rumors of famine in southern 
Yunnan in October and November, 
largely because of a rice shortage and the 
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large number of troops stationed there. 
Available statistics indicate, however, 
that crop production for the Province as 
a whole in 1943 was generally normal. 
Rice production, usually around 63,000,- 
000 to 65,000,000 piculs (3,800,000 to 3,- 
900,000 metric tons), was estimated at 
67,600,000 piculs (4,087,000 metric tons). 
Wheat also was somewhat above its 
normal crop of 17,000,000 to 8,000,000 
piculs (423,250 to 483,700 metric tons) 
with an estimated yield of 8,400,000 
piculs (507,900 metric tons). The 1943 
crops of broad beans, soya beans, and tea 
were normal, while raw silk production, 
although maintaining the 1942 figure 
(200 piculs or 12 metric tons) , was notice- 
ably below the amount produced in 
previous years. 

Although production of cotton was 
encouraged during the year, estimated 
output remained at around 175,000 tan 
(4.535 metric tons), and by late 1943 this 
commodity had become increasingly 
scarce. The Yunnan region is reported 
not well suited for cotton cultivation, 
and because the product raised is of an 
inferior quality prospects do not appear 
encouraging. 


INFLATION INCREASED AT A CONSTANT RATE 


While during 1943 living costs and 
prices advanced at a fairly uniform rate 
of 10 percent each month, an accelerated 
rise was anticipated toward the end of 
the year. Most common bill in circula- 
tion was the CN$100 note (Chinese Na- 
tional currency) and those of less value 
than CN$10 were practically unwanted. 
Customs Gold Unit notes, in denomina- 
tions of 5 and 10, and valued at 20 times 
the National dollar, were enjoying a wide 
circulation and a certain element of 
confidence, although they no longer re- 
tained any semblance of their original 
purpose as a medium of payment of 
customs duties. 


Demand for other currencies reflected 
not only a lack of confidence in the na- 
tional currency, but also a desire for 
media to obtain purchasable goods out- 
side the country. Smuggling was carried 
on at the beginning of the year by air 
travelers to and from India, but with the 
establishment of more stringent customs 
inspection this was stopped to a great 
extent. Further, the Indian Government 
placed additional restrictions on the con- 
version of the United States dollar into 
rupees and took steps to eliminate long- 
term storage of goods in India, so that 
by the end of the year the possibilities 
of using either United States or Indian 
currencies were considerably lessened. 

It was noticeable that exchange rates 
for Indian rupees and United States dol- 
lars moved together during the year, 
both currencies doubling in value. On 
the market, rupee rates increased from 
about CN$15 to CN$30; U.S. dollars from 
about CN$45 to CN$90. This steady in- 
crease was marked at the end of the year 
by a sharp rise in accordance with much 
higher commodity prices. Ornaments 
and gold bars followed the same trend 
as foreign currencies—roughly doubling 
in value. 

Various cost-of-living indexes based 
upon periods in 1937 had reached levels 
by the end of 1942 which indicated total 
cumulative increases in those 5 years of 
approximately 140 times; indexes based 
upon the latter part of 1941 showed in- 
creases of about five times. Costs of liv- 
ing had increased during 1942 at an aver- 
age monthly rate of about 13 percent, and 
it was anticipated that the rate of in- 
crease in 1943 would probably be even 
greater. Such was not the case, how- 

ever, and the average monthly percent- 
age of increase in 1943 was only 10 per- 
cent. While 1937 indexes increased to 
about 425 times their base, 1941 indexes 
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Better Price Control Cited as Latin America’s Greatest Need 


United States export price control has been a dominant factor in pre- 
venting ruinous inflation in Brazil, according to Mr. Valentim F. Boucas, 
Chairman of the Brazilian Commission of Inter-American Development. 

Brazilian inflation would be twice as serious today if United States export 
price control had not existed, Mr. Boucas declares. The system has allowed 
Brazilian buyers of North American goods to enjoy the same stable prices as 
those enforced within the United States. It has prevented profiteering by 
United States exporters. Mr. Boucas points out that the measure has also 
protected Latin American markets for United States exports. 

Mr. Boucas attended the recent Conference of Commissions of Inter- 
American Development in New York. The Brazilian Commission chairman 
cites inflation as the number 1 problem of all the American nations today, 
and stresses the need for more effective price-control measures in nearly 
every country. 

Any effective price control, however, must be based on accurate information 
concerning costs of production, he declares. “The thing we need most now is 
surveys of costs of production in Latin America as a basis for price control,” 
says Mr. Boucas. Such surveys would have to be made by the various indi- 
vidual countries themselves, Mr. Boucas explains. 

He says that Brazil has been able to maintain the price of manufactured 
rubber goods at 1941 levels primarily as a result of accurate information 
about the cost of producing such goods. Pointing out that Brazil exports 
tires and tubes to nearly every country in South America, Mr. Boucas em- 
phasizes the important role this effective price control has played in helping 
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Value of Exports, Kunming District 
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maintain transportation throughout the continent. 
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reached approximately 13 times their 
base. 


FounTAIN Pens Cost No More THAN 
CN$10,000 


There carried over into 1943 an active 
speculative market in luxury and im- 
ported goods such as wrist watches and 
fountain pens, gasoline, automobile re- 
pair parts and tires, medicines, and cos- 
metics and toilet articles. By midyear, 
however, although sources of such goods 
in India had dwindled, and quantities of 
capital available for investment had in- 
creased, the actual purchasing market 
for such goods had become glutted and 
prices more or less static. For instance, 
the best grade American fountain pens 
did not advance beyond about CN$8,000- 
10,000 (or $160-$200 in terms of United 
States currency, figuring arbitrarily at 
the rate of CN$50 per U.S.$1). Likewise 
the highest price of wrist watches did not 
go over CN$25,000, or U. S. $500. Specu- 
lative interest then turned more to com- 
modities of daily necessity, especially 
rice and cotton yarn and cloth. The de- 
mand for gold and for foreign currencies 
which began to attract attention in the 
summer of 1943 was also indicative of 
the pressure of inflated capital seeking 
an outlet. 

Early in 1942 the Yunnan Provincial 
and the Kunming Municipal Govern- 
ments tried to prevent hoarding of rice, 
and to institute a price-regulatory system 
for this commodity. Despite all efforts, 
however, the open market price rose to 
CN$2600 per picul (133.3 pounds) by 
early fall of 1943, and remainded at that 
figure for a few months. With rumors of 
famine in November, prices skyrocketed 
and first-grade rice reached a peak of 
CN$4600 per picul. There was a light re- 
cession in December, but no sign of 
prices returning to their former level. 
The price of yarn advanced during the 
year from less than CN$500 per bundle 





of 1044, pounds to approximately 
CN$5,000. Standard fast-color blue cloth 
increased from about CN$100 per Chinese 
foot (14 inches) to CN$200. Despite 
these increases, there was a marked 
scarcity of cotton goods. 


FOREIGN TRADE DECREASES 


Import, export, and interport duties 
totaled CN$5,875,905 for 1942, compared 
with CN$3,499,312 in 1941. In the spring 
of 1942 the Customs was given the task 
of collecting the Wartime Consumptive 
Tax, applying to certain commodities of 
domestic production and traffic, and 
these additional collections amounted to 
CN$20,298,096 for that year. 

In 1943 the Kunming office of the 
Chinese Maritime Customs was able to 
assemble data relative to its operations 
in 1941 and 1942 which, because of dis- 
ruptive air raids and bombings, had not 
been compiled at that time. However, 
the figures for the important station of 
Wanting had been lost entirely, and thus 
for many items the statistics are incom- 
plete. A comprehensive survey of 1943 
has not yet been completed. Although 
increases in customs duties were recorded 
in 1942 over 1941, the value of goods im- 
ported and exported show marked de- 
creases, as indicated by the tables below: 


Value of Imports, Kun ming District 





{In Gold Units (CN$20)] 
Item 1941 1942 

Motor vehicles, tires and 

tubes GU132,0388 GUS82, 632 
Medicines and drugs 49, 343 250, 822 
Watches 33, 126 34, £09 
Machinery 595, 260 75, 345 
Paper 116, 470 19, 198 
Indigo and dyes 49, 208 26, 611 
Cotton piece goods 58, 547 
Lubricating oils 8S, TRS 


Total, including items 
not specified 1940 
GU7,5£0,427 


2, 181, 334 1, 605, 193 





{In Chinese National Currency] 
Item 1941 1942 
Tin quintals 84,695 117,004 
CN$113,775,713 CN $24,667,000 
Wolfram do 99,903 15,025 
CN$102,230,387 CN $5,825,000 
Bristles keg 597,369 1 66,200 
CN $11,643,088 CN $3,556,000 
Wood oil, 
quintals 77,722 500 
CN$10,348,746 CN $508,500 
White silk (raw), 
kg 10,993 60.000 
CN $4,267,367 CN$10,293,600 
Total, includ- 
ing items 
not speci- 
fied (1940: 
CN $88,195,- | 
698) CN$254,710,435 C N $46,354,773 





Months of January and February only: in March 
these commodities were made the subject of Government 
export monopoly 


YUNNAN’S TRANSPORTATION FACILITIES 
INADEQUATE 


Inadequate transportation and lack of 
power were the two factors principally 
responsible for the breakdown of in- 
dustry in Yunnan. The transportation 
situation became so serious that even 
necessary commodities could not be car- 
ried to their destinations. Yunnan’s rail 
facilities, far from sufficient for her 
needs, are comprised of the Yunnan- 
Indochina Railway, a 285-kilometer line, 
important because of the 300 tons or so 
of coal it carries daily from Iliang; the 
Yunnan-Szechwan Railway, approxi- 
mately 135 kilometers in length; and the 
Yunnan-Burma Railway which was to 
have supplemented the Burma Road. 
Rails of this line actually run only 32 
kilometers southwest of Kunming. 

Truck deterioration resulted in less 
highway transportation in 1943. Appar- 
ently no new highways were completed 
and road maintenance was at a mini- 
mum. The caravan road from India 
through Tibet to China was of little im- 
portance. It was estimated that during 
1943 about 350 tons of goods arrived at 
Likiang, the Chinese terminus. That 
figure represented the maximum capac- 
ity of the facilities, especially the fodder 
available for pack animals. 


SOUTHWEST CHINA NOT AN INDUSTRIAL 
AREA 


Conditions in the larger industrial 
plants in Kunming proved the serious 
nature of the power problem, lack of gen- 
erating installations seriously impairing 
Kunming’s power supply. The Yao Lung 
Power Co., which supplied most of the 
domestic current for Kunming, was 
forced to suspend service at various times 
during the spring and summer of 1943 
because of insufficient water in the near- 
by lake from which it drew its power. 
The K’o Pao Ts’un Electric Works, com- 
pleted in 1943, suffered a great line loss, 
and was unable to handle its share of 
Kunming’s power supply. The Kunhu, 
or Lakeside Electric Works, considered 
the most effective of the power units, was 
handicapped by operating on _ coal 
brought at great expense from [Iliang. 
Kunming industry could actually have 
used more than double the power avail- 
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able, but the problem of planning and 
developing the sources which could have 
been utilized was too great to be prac- 
ticable. 


TIN PRODUCTION DISAPPOINTS 


In 1941 efforts were made to raise the 
price of tin, long the most important 
single industry in Yunnan. A refinery 
was established in Kunming capable of 
handling 10 tons per day. Because of 
bombings of the smelters and mines, a 
serious water shortage, and workmen 
being taken into the army or to more 
favorable employment, production de- 
clined in 1941. The industry gave some 
promise of gaining momentum in 1942 
after the loss of Malayan sources. Prices 
were raised from CN$25,000 to CN$70,000 
per ton, but production still Showed no 
marked rise. The same disappointing 
procedure followed in 1943, with prices 
being raised to CN$120,000 per ton. The 
Kunming smelter has now been discon- 
tinued, and a great drop in production is 
anticipated for 1944 because of a declin- 
ing demand in the United States. The 
following table * gives production tonnage 
figures for recent years. 


According According 


to the to the 

Chinese National 

Maritime Resources 

Customs Commission 

1936_ _- : ee oe 
Sta cen saic sin tne Soin sing Sy! Se RSE Slee 
1938 . 10, 731 eS: 
1939 - Cf J =e Se ~ 
1940_ - ; 6, 567 8, 000 
1941- ; 5, 000 
1942___- _. 4,196 6, 000 
1943 _ _- iubmmass eenibeneil 6, 000 
1944 (estimated) __- - — 4, 000 


Yunnan’s second most important in- 
dustry was copper mining. The pre-war 
output of the Chaotung mines in the 
northeastern part of the Province was 
7,000-9,000 tons of 98 percent copper. 
Production has dropped now to the point 
that calculations are made in terms of 
hundreds of tons instead of thousands, 
largely because of inadequate transpor- 
tation facilities. The Kunming Copper 
Refinery, which refines most of the cop- 
per from these mines, produces zinc, lead, 
and electrolytic copper. It was also in- 
stalling a small pilot aluminum reduc- 
tion plant at the end of the year. In 1943 
its electrolytic copper output was 324 
tons compared with 210 tons for 1942, 
and the estimated output for 1944 is only 
150 tons. 

No increase is expected in 1944 over the 
41 tons of zinc produced in 1943. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Facilities Announced to Encourage 
Foreign Trade Development.—Free 
China’s Ministry of Finance, under the 
direction of Dr. H. H. Kung, has planned 





Production of tin mines has always been 
difficult to assess accurately, because of the 
seasonal basis of the mining. Ore is mined 
during the dry months and washed during 
the short rainy season; the total amount of 
ore mined may not necessarily be washed 
during the same year, or, if washed and 
smelted, it may not be marketed. Marketing 
is believed to follow closely the price trends 
but may not correctly reflect actual contem- 
porary production. 
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a definite program for encouraging the 
development of China’s foreign trade by 
private enterprise. Regulations govern- 
ing the proposed development have been 
announced and are translated as follows: 


1. All companies desiring to engage in for- 
eign trade should, in addition to registering 
(with the Ministry of Economic Affairs) un- 
der the Companies Act, submit certificates of 
their trade guild or chamber of commerce 
to the Foreign Trade Commission of the 
Ministry of Finance and obtain registration 
certificates. There is no fee for this regis- 
tration. 

2. Companies engaging in foreign trade and 
registered with the Foreign Trade Commis- 
sion may apply to the Ministry of Finance 
for documents covering commodities of which 
the importation and exportation are subject 
to control. The examining authorities, after 
considering the circumstances, may exempt 
such companies from investigation. 

3. The Foreign Trade Commission may as- 
sist companies registered with it to get in 
touch with customers and sources of supply 
in foreign countries and may supply inter- 
national commercial information. 

4. Companies registered with the Foreign 
Trade Commission may apply to the Com- 
mission for assistance in obtaining shipping 
space for exports and imports, as well as any 
necessary permits. 

5. Companies registered with the Foreign 
Trade Commission may request the assistance 
of the Commission in obtaining loans from 
the Government banks. 

6. Companies registered with the Foreign 
Trade Commission may engage in import and 
export trade with the encouragement of the 
Government. 


These regulations appear to have for 
their purposes (1) to encourage com- 
panies interested in foreign trade to reg- 
ister, and (2) to offer such companies the 
facilities of the Foreign Trade Commis- 
sion. Those facilities consist mainly of 
foreign-trade information obtained from 
Chinese Government representatives 
abroad. Informed observers believe, 
however, that while the Foreign Trade 
Commission, through Chinese Govern- 
ment representatives or agencies, might 
be of some assistance to exporters and 
importers in arranging for shipping 
space, it is doubtful whether they could 
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be of much assistance in arranging bank 
loans, for example/ for companies not 
otherwise entitled to them. 

Paragraph 2 of the regulations, cover- 
ing commodities of which the importa- 
tion and exportation are subject to con- 
trol, apparently refers to a list mainly of 
luxury articles which may not be im- 
ported without special permission, and is 
designed to facilitate the processes of 
obtaining that permission. 

Registration with the Foreign Trade 
Commission is not required, it is under- 
stood, as a prerequisite to engaging in 
foreign trade, but is merely encouraged 
as a means of obtaining access to the 
Commission’s facilities. 

Shortage of Raw Silk for Export— 
The Foo Shing Trading Co., which is 
owned by the Foreign Trade Commission. 
has a monopoly of exports from Free 
China of bristles, wool, minerals and raw 
silk. In the case of raw silk, however, 
the Foo Shing Trading Co. has not been 
able to obtain a satisfactory volume of 
export business in recent months because 
the present cost of production is consid- 
erably greater than market prices. It is 
reported, however, that certain private 
companies and individuals have been 
permitted to export raw silk since Janu- 
ary 1, last, with the proviso that the 
foreign exchange derived therefrom be 
used for the purchase of goods to be 
brought into China, and that no more 
than 1 year should elapse between export 
of the silk and import of the goods pur- 
chased from the proceeds of its sale. 
So far, exports of silk under this plan 
have not been great. 


Colombia 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Onions: Exportation Permitted wnder 
Quota.—The exportation of onions fron, 
Colombia was authorized by resolution 
No. 231, published in the Diario Oficial 
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of April 28, 1944. Such exports, how- 
ever, will be subject to quotas established 
by the Colombian Ministry of National 
Economy. 


Eire 
Transport and Communication 


Operations of Great Southern Rail- 
ways Co.—The Great Southern Railways 
Co. of Eire used 1,402,000 gallons of gaso- 
line in 1943, compared with 1,610,981 gal- 
lons in 1942 and 1,830,254 gallons in 
1941, according to the company’s annual 
report. 

At present 61 producer-gas units are 
in use; an additional 83 are being manu- 
factured, and when fitted, one-third of 
the company’s fleet of trucks will be so 
equipped. 

The company transported more than 
500,000 tons of sugar beets by rail ana 
road in 1943. It handled by raii 512,807 
tons of peat, 300,660 tons of other min- 
erals, 1,600,834 tons of merchandise, and 
1,516,195 head of livestock. Gross rev- 
enue, the highest in the history of the 
company, is given as £6,239,322. 

Busses operated by the company car- 
ried 19,048,928 passengers, delivery 
trucks handled 1,373,080 tons of mer- 
chandise and minerals, and the number 
of livestock carried by truck was 31,424, 
it is stated. 


El Salvador 


Economic Conditions 


General business conditions in El 
Salvador continued unusually good until 
affected by the political disturbances of 
April 2to4. Asa precautionary measure, 
the public markets were closed for an 
extended period, and the prices of staple 
foods shot upward as a result of the tem- 
porary shortage. Damage caused by the 
disturbances was heavy. Two large 
blocks in the center of San Salvador were 
destroyed by fire, resulting in property 
and merchandise losses of between $500.,- 
C00 and $700,000. Despite the political 
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events, the general economic prospects 
continued to be favorable. 

Reduced commercial sales in April 
ended a 7-month period of expanding 
business activity. The index of the value 
of retail sales averaged over 198 during 
the first 3 months of the year and reached 
a peak of 220 in March. The index figure 
for 1938 was 100. The estimated volume 
of goods sold, on the same basis, averaged 
over 128 during the first quarter of this 
year and reached 145 in March. 


AGRICULTURE 


Shipping was not affected by the politi- 
cal disturbances; coffee exports con- 
tinued to be heavy during March and 
April. Effective April 21, El Salvador’s 
coffee quota for shipment to the United 
States was raised from 660,000 bags (60 
kilograms each) to 790,932 bags, or ap- 
proximately 20 percent. At least 80 per- 
cent, therefore, of the 1943-44 crop, 
estimated at 977,500 bags, will be sold in 
the United States. Since more than 
133,000 bags had been sold up to April 
15 outside of the United States, it was 
expected that the entire crop would be 
disposed of without difficulty. The lack 
of rain during April retarded flowering 
of the new crop in some areas and dried 
out the blossoms in others. 

Prior to the announcement of in- 
creased quotas by the Inter-American 
Coffee Board, Mexican importers had 
opened a letter of credit with a Salva- 
doran bank for 15,000,000 Mexican pesos 
for the purchase of nearly 145,000 bags 
of coffee. However, the Salvador Coffee 
Co., which controls the sale of coffee out- 
side of the United States, announced that 
the needs of the United States market 
would be met before those of any other 
country. 

Cotton production was reported to 
have reached the highest volume in 
Salvadoran history. The Cotton Grow- 
ers’ Cooperative had received 16,560 bales 
(500 pounds each) of cotton up to April 
1, and total receipts were expected to 
exceed 18,200 bales. The 1942-43 crop 
totaled 13,630 bales. It is estimated that 
local spinning mills will consume about 
11,000 bales of cotton during 1944. 
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FINANCIAL CONDITIONS 


The financial position of the Govern- 
ment was stronger than for several years, 
The Central Reserve Bank increased its 
gold reserve from 27,400,000 colones to 
over 32,600,000 colones, by purchasing 
and earmarking over $2,000,000 in gold 
in the United States. This was for the 
purpose of bolstering its reserve in gold 
against the large increase in note cir- 
culation and demand deposits during the 
first quarter of 1944. Foreign-exchange 
holdings during the first 2 months of the 
year rose from 25,500,000 colones to 35,- 
000,000 colones (1 colon=$0.40 U. S. cur- 
rency). In April the Central Reserve 
Bank placed an additional 500,000 colones 
in circulation in United States 10-cent 
pieces. In connection with the prospec- 
tive renewal of service on its foreign debt, 
the Government negotiated a new con- 
tract with the Central Reserve Bank, 
clarifying the Bank’s position as fiscal] 
agent of the Government and extending 
it to include the handling of debt pay- 
ments. The Government also increased 
its debt to the Export-Import Bank by 
$530,000 for the purpose of financing the 
completion of a section of the Pan-Amer- 
ican Highway from San Miguel to Guas- 
coran via the port of La Union (Cutuco) 
and constructing a cable ferry across the 
“Lempa River near its mouth. 


Cost oF LIVING 


During the 7-month period ended April 
1 trade improved, but the general price 
levels, largely of imported goods, declined 
from a peak of nearly 165 in August 1943 
to 154in March (1938=100). During the 
same period, however, domestic food 
prices rose from about 132 in September 
1943 to 143 in December and 163 in 
March. Measures were taken by police 
to stem the rise in prices under au- 
thority of the decree of February 12, 
1944, which froze all prices at the De- 
cember 1943 level. Price controls on 
agricultural commodities, however, have 
been somewhat ineffective. 


FREIGHT TONNAGE 


Rail transportation indexes reached a 
new high level during the first quarter of 
the year. The movement of freight ton- 
nage averaged 212 (1938=100), as com- 
pared with 188 during the corresponding 
period of 1943, and reached a peak of 226 
in March. On the larger railroad, car- 
loadings of local freight averaged 17 per- 
cent more than during the first quarter 
of 1943, while passenger traffic was 50 
percent greater. 


French Equatorial 


Africa 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Liquid Fuels and Lubricating Oils: 
Regulation of Importation, Sale, Use, and 
Transportation Revised.—Regulation of 
importation, sale, transfer, use and 
transportation of liquid fuels and lubri- 
cating oils for motors in French Equa- 
torial Africa has been revised by order 
No. 463 of February 26, 1944, published in 
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the Journal Officiel of the colony on 
March 15. 

No importation of liquid fuels and lu- 
bricating oils into the colony may take 
place without the intervention of the 
Central Committee of Hydrocarbons. 
This Committee may purchase and dis- 
tribute directly by transfer to public 
Services, private enterprises and estab- 
lishments, or to individuals, or it may 
authorize in advance operations to be 
carried out by importers. 

The order also provides for the declara- 
tion of stocks of liquid fuels and lubri- 
cating oils, requires a permit for their 
transportation, regulates the use of mo- 
tor vehicles, and reserves trade in liquid 
fuels and lubricating oils to authorized 
dealers and agents. 


French North 
Africa 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Tin Plate Stocks Reserved for Specified 
Preserved Foods; Sale and Circulation of 
Such Foods Restricted in Tunisia.—All 
stocks of tin plate existing in Tunisia, 
either in sheets or in the form of cans, 
have been blocked in the hands of their 
holders by an order of February 22, 1944, 
published in the Journal Officiel Tunisien 
and effective on March 7. 

These stocks are reserved solely for 
the following preserved foods: Fish in 
oil, vegetables, and pure preserves or 
jams with sugar. 

Circulation of and trade in the pre- 
served foods indicated above are pro- 
hibited, whether they are of Tunisian 
manufacture, or are imported from an- 
other French territory or from abroad. 

Manufacturers of such preserves are to 
make monthly declarations of their 
stocks of raw materials and finished 
products. 


Germany 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Matches: German Monopoly and Tax 
Applied in Former Free City of Danzig.— 
Effective October 1, 1943, the German 
match monopoly law of January 29, 1930, 
and the match tax law of July 9, 1923 
(as revised on January 26, 1939), were 
applied in the former Free City of Dan- 
zig, by a decree of August 26, 1943, pub- 
lished in the Reichszollblatt of October 


14, 1943. 
India 


Transport and Communication 


Freight Carloadings.—Freight car- 
loadings of Indian railways decreased by 
4.95 percent on the broad-gage and in- 
creased by 1.94 percent on the meter- 
gage in March 1944, compared with 
March 1943. 

From April 1943 to March 31, 1944, 
freight carloadings were lower by 1.06 
percent on the broad-gage and higher 
by 6.07 percent on the meter-gage. 
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messages in recordings. 


leagues in other communities. 


safely delivered to its destination. 
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“Fonopostal” Service Carries Sender’s Voice Through 
Argentine Mails 


A novel postal service enables Argentines to dispense with anything so 
impersonal as pen and paper. They can transmit their greetings and other 


Known as Fonopostal for domestic use and Fonopost for international 
use, the service has been employed by approximately 120,000 individuals 
since it was established in April 1939. The majority of them made use of 
the service for sentimental purposes, but many business and professional 
men have found it a convenient means of sending verbal messages to col- 


Use of the service is simplicity itself. 
to the nearest post-office having Fonopostal or Fonopost facilities, pays the 
fee, and makes his recording in a comfortable, specially designed booth. 
The postal service takes over from that point, and sees that his message is 


If the user prefers to say his say in the privacy of his own home, a tele- 
phone call from any part of Buenos Aires or suburbs will bring recording 
apparatus to his home on payment of an additional fee of about 60 cents. 
A motorized Fonopostal and Fonopost unit, offering other postal services 
as well, leaves Buenos Aires for rural areas at regular intervals, following 
routes specified by the Post Office Department. 

Charges for the service are moderate. A single-faced recording may be 
sent to any part of Argentina for the equivalent of 20 cents U. S. currency, 
including postage, and abroad for about 22 cents. Double-faced recordings 
with postage included cost the sender approximately 23 cents for domestic 
mailing and 25 cents for mailing outside the country. A special double- 
sided, metal-base, orthophonic record can be sent within Argentina for about 
38 cents and outside the country for about 42 cents. 


The prospective user merely goes 
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Mexico 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Export Duties on Reptile Skins, Pea- 
nuts, and Sesame Seed Increased; 
Several New Export Classifications 
Created.—The Mexican export duties on 
reptile skins, peanuts, and sesame seed 
have been increased and several new and 
more specific export classifications cover- 
ing a variety of products have been 
created by an executive decree, published 
May 12, 1944 and effective three days 
thereafter. 

The increased rates of duty, in pesos 
per gross kilogram, with former rates 
shown in parentheses, are as follows: un- 
tanned alligator and crocodile skins, up 
to 1.50 meters in length, 10.00 (1.50); 
the same, more than 1.50 meters in 
length, 5.00 (0.20); peanuts, unshelled, 
0.30 (0.25); peanuts, shelled, 0.90 (0.25) ; 
and sesame seed in unspecified con- 
tainers, 0.40 (0.01). (These duties are in 
addition to the export tax of 12 percent 
of a stated official valuation). 

The new export classifications include, 
among others, items covering cotton 
hosiery, silk hosiery and veils, confec- 
tions, essential oils, and manufactured 
articles of plastic materials. All of the 
new classifications are exempt from ex- 
port duties at the present time, but are 
subject to the additional export tax. 


Transport and Communication 


Freight-Car Movement.—The move- 
ment of south-bound loaded freight cars 
through Laredo, Mexico, during March 
was unusually heavy, showing an in- 
crease of 121 percent over that during 
March 1943. Cars moving north were 


we 
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also greater in number, but nearly 300 
below the count in February 1944. The 
following schedule gives the complete 
figures for February and March 1944, 
with those for the corresponding months 
of 1943 in parentheses: February 1944, 
southbound, 1,319 (1,277) and north- 
bound, 1,913 (1,742); March 1944, south- 
bound, 2620 (1,182) and northbound, 
1,639 (1,564). 


Newfoundland 


Economic Conditions 


The month of April was quiet as far 
as economic and financial developments 
in Newfoundland were concerned. 
Phere were indications that increased 
prices and unemployment would attract 
many men to the fisheries, but whether 
there would be sufficient equipment and 
supplies was problematic. The prices to 
be paid fishermen for their catches in 
1944 have been agreed upon, averaging 
about 25 cents more per quintal (112 
pounds) than in 1943. 

With the exception of the mines at 
Bell Island, Newfoundland industries 
were generally operating at capacity. 
Additional working at these mines in 
March somewhat relieved what had pre- 
viously threatened to be an acute local 
unemployment situation. Negotiations 
between employers and employees re- 
sulted in increased wages in the paper 
companies and other local industries. 

There was little evidence of any sub- 
stantial decrease in purchasing power. 
General retail business, however, was 
rather slow. Merchants attributed this 
slackness in part to retrenching on the 
part of buyers who were reluctant to 
spend surplus cash. Shortages were ap- 
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parent in practically all lines of im- 
ported goods. The two shortages caus- 
ing the greatest concern were the lack 
of equipment for the fisheries and the 
need for denims for overalls. 

The cost of living continued to mount. 
According to the official figures, the in- 
crease by April 1, 1944, amounted to 62.9 
percent of the 1938 base. The increase 
in rent was not included, so that the 
actual cost of living rose considerably 
more than the official figure indicates. 


GOVERNMENT BUDGET 


On April 5 the Commissioner for Fi- 
nance delivered the annual budget 
speech, giving the results of the past 
fiscal year and announcing the estimates 
for the fiscal year beginning on April 1, 
1944. Estimates for 1943-44 and 1944— 
45 and actual revenue and expenditures 
for 1943-44 are shown in the table below: 


{In Canadian dollars] 

















1943-44 1944-45 
Item _ ee 
Estimate Actual Estimate 
Revenue __ .. $22, 179, 400 |$28, 552,363 $24, 424, 600 
Expenditure __- 20, 513, 200 | 22, 917, 692 24, 255, 800 
Surplus ___. 1, 666,200 | 5, 634, 671 168, 800 





Last year’s surplus brings the accu- 
mulated surplus in recent years to $15,- 
700,000, in marked contrast to the inter- 
war period which was characterized by 
a constantly accumulating deficit in gov- 
ernment finances. The actual surplus 
was much higher than the estimate, prin- 
cipally because of unexpectedly large re- 
ceipts from direct taxation, rates of 
which had been sharply increased, cover- 
ing 1942 income retroactively. Receipts 
from customs duties continued to be the 
main source of revenue, but accounted 
for little over one-half the total in 
1943-44, in contrast to the usual 75-80 
percent of the total. The declining im- 
portance of customs receipts in the past 
year directly reflects restrictions in coun- 
tries of supply. Merchants were of the 
opinion that more goods could be sold if 
they were available. Trade circles con- 
sidered that the estimates of revenue aftid 
budgetary surplus for the current year 
were very conservative. 


FISHERIES 


According to all reports, the Banks 
fishery was doing very well, catches 
averaging about 10 percent over catches 
of the corresponding 1943 season. Dur- 
ing April, 43 bankers were engaged in this 
fishery, as against 28 during April, 1943. 
There was only mild activity in the shore 
fisheries. Lack of equipment was very 
noticeable. 

Quotas for salt codfish production by 
the United Nations had not been an- 
nounced, but they were to be based on an 
estimated total catch of perhaps 167,- 
200,000 pounds minus 20,000,000 pounds 
which would not be allocated immedi- 
ately, but set aside for relief purposes. 
Of this total, Newfoundland’s catch 
would be an estimated 110,000,000, about 
10,000,000 pounds more than the Island 
produced during the 1943 season. It was 
stated that this quota might be difficult 
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2 A world-wide increase in whole- 
2 sale prices and the cost of living 
2 has taken place since the war be- 3 
2 gan, as will be seen from the fol- 
2 lowing League of Nations indexes 
5 for certain selected countries, show- 
$ ing figures at the end of 1943 or in 
¢ the early months of 1944 (January- 
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to fill unless equipment, particularly en- 
gines, was forthcoming. Restrictions on 
exports by supplying countries, coupled 
with delay in completing the survey of 
requirements, might have prevented the 
importation of supplies in quantity in 
time for the current season. 

The herring fishery, after a very bad 
start, did well during April. The price 
was said to be good and it was thought 
that the season might be extended. It 
was believed that only some 23,000 bar- 
rels of the earlier Scotch-cure herring 
were obtained. Herring meal produc- 
tion was reported to be somewhat below 
last year’s. 

LABOR SITUATION 


The tight labor situation experienced 
by local industries during the height of 
base construction passed, and some un- 
employment appeared. The iron ore 
mines on Bell Island had to reduce op- 
erations. The pulp and paper industries 
and the base-metal mines, although op- 
erating at capacity, were unable to ab- 
sorb employees thrown out of work. 
With the increase in operations to four 
days a week, the situation on Bell Island 
had been relieved somewhat. The ca- 
pacity of the fisheries to absorb the un- 
employed was limited by scarcity of 
equipment, since it was reported that 
many of those who left the fishery to 
take employment on the bases neglected 
to maintain their equipment. 

There was a reasonably active response 
to the recruiting campaign for workers 
in agricultural and dairy industries in 
the United States. By the end of April, 
approximately 300 workers had been ac- 
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cepted and provided with transportation 
to the United States. United States re- 
cruiting, plus the Canadian recruiting on 
a lesser scale, appeared to be absorbing 
the threatened slack in the employment 
situation. In fact, the general labor situ- 
ation was optimistically viewed for the 
first time in several months. So far as 
could be learned, only in Bell Island was 
there any substantial unemployment, 
and this promised to be remedied to a 
considerable extent by recruitment of 
miners. To be sure, a considerable num- 
ber of men were not in regular employ- 
ment, being engaged in making repairs 
on their homes and preparing small gar- 
dens, as well as getting their gear in 
shape for the forthcoming fishing season. 


HOUSING PROJECT IN ST. JOHN’S 


The city of St. John’s has made com- 
prehensive plans for a housing project, 
contingent on the approval of the New- 
foundland Legislature of the flotation of 
a $3,000,000 loan. The purpose of the 
loan would be to refund the present in- 
debtedness of approximately $500,000, 
finance the Council portion of the Hous- 
ing Plan of approximately $1,200,000, and 
leave a balance of $1,300,000 for post-war 
projects. Early in March the Newfound- 
land government agreed to assume the 
$1,000,000 debt which the municipal 
government of St. John’s incurred in 
1892 in rebuilding the city after the dis- 
astrous fire of that year. In return for 
assuming this debt, the Newfoundland 
government will receive various conces- 
sions relative to the taxing of govern- 
ment property within the municipal 
limits. 


FREIGHT MOVEMENTS IMPROVE 


Both rail and sea shipments were rela- 
tively normal. The railway was singu- 
larly free of the bad-weather delays that 
usually characterize the month of April, 
and shipments, both inward and out- 
ward, were uninterrupted. A further de- 
crease in the freight congestion at North 
Sydney was effected. The tonnage moved 
by sea declined somewhat, owing to a 
temporary shortage in bottoms but it 
was announced that arrangements had 
been made with the War Shipping Ad- 
ministration, the Canadian Shipping 
Board, and the British Ministry of Ship- 
ping for the use of 10 vessels in ad- 
dition to those operated by the New- 
foundland Railway to take care of the 
movement of coal and general freight 
into Newfoundland. It appeared there- 
fore that the Island would be well pro- 
vided with shipping facilities during the 
remainder of the year—better than in 
immediately preceding years. 


SHIPBUILDING 


The first of the 10 small wooden ships 
that are to be constructed under the 
government’s shipbuilding program was 
launched on April 12, and a new keel 
was laid immediately. Four other ships 
were in various stages of construction. 
These ships, which will participate 
chiefly in the fisheries, will carry not 
less than 300 tons of cargo. Some of the 
ships will be equipped with cooling or 
deep-freeze units, the construction of 
which is a part of the government’s pro- 
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gram for the development of the fresh- 
fish industry in contrast to the salted- 
codfish industry. 


Transport and Communication 


Increased Railway Traffic—The 
volume of freight carried by the New- 
foundland Government Railway doubled 
last year over 1942, rising from 500,000 
tons to 1,000,000, as vast quantities of 
construction material and equipment 
were moved, states the foreign press. 

Car mileage increased from a normal 
figure of approximately 3,800,000 to 
7,500,000 last year; locomotive mileage 
rose from 1,000,000 to 17,700,000. The 
number of passengers transported in 
1943 totalled 415,000, compared with 
146,000 in the year prior to the war. 

Road Improvement.—The improve- 
ment of coastal roads in the central and 
western sections of El Salvador, and the 
commencement of road and bridge work 
opening up the northern department of 
Chalatenango indicate that road build- 
ing is well distributed throughout the 
country. 

The northern highway connecting 
San Salvador with Ocotepeque, Hon- 
duras, was about half completed during 
1943, and the $100,000 bridge across the 
Lempa River at Colima Pass on this 
route was inaugurated in March 1944. 
The first bridge across the largest river 
in Central America—Puente Cuscatlan 
on the Pan-American Highway, costing 
nearly $700,000—was constructed during 
1942. 

Provisions for New and Improved 
Roads.—-The Newfoundland budget for 
the fiscal year ending March 31, 1945, 
carries a total of $1,750,000 for road 
services, states the Canadian press. The 
sum of $500,000 is to be used for new 
construction, inclusive of the machinery 
cost; $400,000 for road improvement and 
repair of bridges; and the balance for 
maintenance. 


Palestine 


Exchange and Finance 


New Tax Measures Enacted.—New tax 
measures published in the Palestine 
Gazette on March 16, 1944, and effective 
either on that date or on April 1, are 
designed to increase anticipated revenues 
of the fiscal year ending March 31, 1945, 
so as to equal anticipated expenditures 
of approximately £P14,500,000. In the 
year 1943-44 a deficit of some £P4,000,000 
extinguished a surplus of equal amount 
which had been accumulated since 1938. 
(See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, May 20, 
1944.) 

Income-Taxr Amendments.—Tax de- 
ductions at the rate of 25 percent are to 
be made from mortgage interest or other 
income paid to a person not resident in 
Palestine. Dividend payments to non- 
residents by companies registered in Pal- 
estine are exempt as similar deductions 
at the rate of 10 percent are already being 
made from such payments under another 
section of the tax law. 

Deductions for tax purposes withheld 
from employees and others on account 
of wage, salary and pension payments in 
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excess of stated exemptions are to be at 
the same rates as the applicable tax rates. 
Heretofore withholdings have been at an 
average of the tax rates applicable to 
estimated chargeable income. 

Withholdings may now be applied in 
the discretion of the Assessing Officer 
either against the current year’s tax or 
against the preceding year’s tax. As 
Palestine is not yet on a “pay-as-you-go” 
plan this will obviate the reimbursement 
of -overpayments, as they may now be 
credited against current year’s tax. 

A further amendment voids the exist- 
ing exemption from tax enjoyed by in- 
dustrial and transport and travel 
cooperatives. 

License Fees and Excises Increased.— 
Most stamp duties have been doubled, 
court fees have been increased 10 per- 
cent, registration fees for partnerships 
and corporations have been doubled, 
moving-picture license fees have been 
increased 150 percent, motor vehicle li- 
cense fees have been increased 200 to 400 
percent. All harbor dues have been 
raised. Excise duties on matches, salt, 
tobacco, and intoxicating liquors have 
also been increased and a new ordinance 
authorizes the levy of an excise duty 
upon Portland cement. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import Surtaxes Increase Rates of 
Duty on Most Products.—The rates of 
duty on articles imported into Palestine 
have been increased by the addition of 
surtaxes, effective March 16, 1944, ac- 
cording to an order by the High Com- 
missioner published in the Palestine 
Gazette of the same date. 

The order provides for import surtaxes 
as follows: on all articles dutiable at ad 
valorem rates an additional duty of 5 
percent ad valorem; on all articles duti- 
able at specific rates an additional duty 
of 10 percent ad valorem. 

Exempt from these new surtaxes are: 
all items formerly exempt from duty; 
most foodstuffs and animal feed except 
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fruits and nuts; alcoholic beverages and 
tobacco; kerosene and gasoline; and 
matches. 

The specific rates of duty on alcoholic 
beverages have been increased approx- 
imately 334 percent for each category. 
At the same time the duties on tobacco 
and cigarettes have been increased 25 
to 3313 percent above the existing rates. 


Reunion 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Vanilla and Essences of Geranium, 
Cuscus-Grass and Ylang-Ylang: Special 
Export-Duty Surtaxzes Reduced.—The 
special export-duty surtaxes collected in 
Reunion on exported vanilla and essences 
of geranium, cuscus-grass and ylang- 
ylang, when the values of these products 
reach specified quotations, have been re- 
vised, mostly downward, by order No. 
1510 D. A. of October 6, 1943, published 
in the Journal and Bulletin Officiel of 
Reunion on October 8. 

The range of the revised surtaxes, ac- 
cording to value, is as follows, in tenths 
of the principal export duties (former 
rates in parentheses) : 

Vanilla, from 10 to 50 (10 to 100) 
tenths, when valued at 50 francs and 
more per kilogram; essence of geranium, 
from 10 to 30 (3 to 60) tenths, when 
valued at 40 francs and more per kilo- 
gram; essence of cuscus-grass, from 5 to 
30 (3 to 60) tenths, when valued at 60 
(formerly 65) francs and more per kilo- 
gram; and essence of ylang-ylang, from 
5 to 30 (3 to 60) tenths, when valued at 
150 francs and more per kilogram. 

[These special surtaxes are in addition to 
the regular export duties and surtaxes. See 


FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of October 20, 
1942, for previous change. ]} 


St. Pierre and 
Miquelon 


Tarif{s and Trade Controls 


Fishing Premiums Established to En- 
courage Cod Fishing.—In order to obtain 
the greatest possible catches of codfish 
and to encourage young men to become 
fishermen, premiums totaling 160,000 
francs are to be paid in St. Pierre and 
Miquelon during the 1944 fishing season, 
by order No. 172 of March 31, 1944, pub- 
lished in the Journal Officiel of the colony 
on March 31. 


Sweden 


Transport and Communication 


Increase in Radio Licenses.—Radio li- 
censes issued in Sweden numbered 81,000 
more in 1943 than in 1942, making a total 
of 1,710,000, the equivalent to 263 radios 
per 1,000 inhabitants. Stockholm ranked 
first, with 316 radios for every 1,000 in- 
habitants; Sodertelge, second; and Mal- 
mo, third, with 308 per 1,000 inhabitants. 

(Continued on p. 41) 
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Coal 


PRODUCTION, Moscow Basin, U. S. S. R. 


An article in the Soviet press estimates 
coal production of the Moscow Coal Ba- 
sin at 18,300,000 metric tons in 1940, 
18,000,000 metric tons in 1941, and 22,- 
100 000 at the end of 1942. 

Although the heating power is low, the 
coal is- reported to be suitable for use 
under boilers and in steam locomotives, 
under certain conditions. Because of its 
high sulfur and volatile content, it is 
also useful in the chemical] industry. 

Following the loss of the Donets Coal 
Basin to the Germans, the importance 
of the Moscow Basin was enhanced and 
the policy was to increase the output 
rapidly, regardless of the economy of the 
methods used. 

Part of the Moscow Basin was occu- 
pied by the Germans for a short time in 
the fall of 1941, but the press reports 
that the damage to the mines was re- 
paired and by September 1942 the pre- 
war level of production had been 
reached. 


PropucTion, U. K. 


Official statistics of production of 
salable coal in the United Kingdom dur- 
ing the 4 weeks ended April 15, 1944, 
show that national production averaged 
3,204,900 tons weekly, compared with 
3,637,800 tons in the 4 weeks ended 
March 18, 1944. 

Output from south Wales and Mon- 
mouthshire increased to a weekly aver- 
age of 474,562 tons.in the period ended 
April 15, 1944, from the weekly average 
of 347,904 tons in the preceding 4 weeks 
when the whole coal field was idle for 
several days. 


Construction 


AUSTRALIA’S HOUSING PLANS 


Australia’s post-war goal of 80,000 
houses annually will not be reached until 
several years after the war is over, prin- 
cipally because of shortages of building 
materials and labor. Plans for the im- 
mediate post-war era call for the con- 
struction of 50,000 houses a year. Ad- 
ditional construction is expected in the 
nature of public works and renovation of 
old houses. 


BrazIL’s IRRIGATION PROJECTS 


Of the irrigation works being carried 
out in Brazil during 1943 by the Inspec- 
toria Federal de Obras Contra as Secas, 
22 small dams, having a total capacity 
of 50,000,000 cubic meters, were com- 
pleted. Other projects still in progress 
are the Curema reservoir, holding 720,- 
000,000 cubic meters; the Caldiera dam, 
54,000,000 cubic meters; and the Mae 
d’Agua, 639,000,000. 


2 Sweden imported half its coal from 
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ews by COMMODITIES 


The problem of utilizing the Sao Fran- 
cisco River for irrigating and power gen- 
erating purposes is being studied by sev- 
eral Government agencies. More imme- 
diate consideration is being given plans 
to harness the Paulo Afonso Falls for 
the purpose of furnishing power to the 
States of Bahia, Sergipe, Alagoas, Per- 
nambuco, Parahyba, and Ceara. The 
latter project will have a generating ca- 
pacity of from 100,000 to 200,000 kilo- 
watts, which will be distributed to the 
States by transmission lines. Existing 
power companies will be invited to par- 
ticipate in the proposed organization. 

In the Federal Budget for 1943, 4,000,- 
000 cruzZeiros were allotted for the drain- 
age of swamps in the Recife area and 
590,000 cruzeiros for drainage works in 
Camaratuba and other river valleys in 
Parahyba. 


ACTIVITY IN RECIFE, BRAZIL 


Building activity in Recife, Brazil, 
during 1943 maintained the high level 
of 1942, although it did not quite reach 
the 1940 record. Reconstruction figures 
for the last 3 years have been increased 
as a result of a slum-clearance project. 

The following table shows the rate of 
building activity in Recife from 1939 
through 1943: 
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Swedish Fuel Rations May 
Be Cut Drastically 


Despite relatively large reserves 
of mineral fuel in Sweden, the 
Swedish public has been warned 
that drastic cuts in the present 
rations of coal and coke may be 
necessary, if imports from Germany 
should be still further reduced. 
This, the official Fuel Commission 
declared in a statement at the 
annual meeting of the Gas Works 
Association recently held in Stock- 
holm, was a definite possibility. 

“So far this year the imports of 
coal and coke have amounted to 
about 400,000 tons a month (which 
would make 4,800,000 tons for the 
year, compared with 8,000,000 tons 
which the country normally needs), 
but it is possible that all imports 
will cease for a while,” the Com- 
mission warns. “Sharp cuts in the 
fuel rations are planned for July 1. 
Some compensation is_ possible 
through an increased consumption 
of wood, but this would strain still 
further the Swedish transporta- 
tion facilities.” (Before the war 


Britain and most of the other half 
from Poland. Now it depends 
wholly on Germany.) 
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Construction Reconstruction 


Ma- | adobe| Wood | .!® 


sonry sonry Adobe | Wood 


1939 S04 171 20 19 2i 3 
1940 1, 662 303 19 35 15 1 
1941 .| 1,376 41 17 11,443 
1942 1,495 200 2 29 1 383 
1943 1, 520 95 41 | 11,002 





1 Transformation of Mucambo (slums) into houses of 


adobe 


CHINA’S IRRIGATION PROGRAM 


The Chinese Government reportedly 
has approved plans for a 10-year irriga- 
tion program which involves the drilling 
of 10,220 wells in the three northwestern 
Provinces of Shensi, Kansu, and Sinkang. 
About $4,400,000 in Chinese national cur- 
rency will be allotted in 1944 for survey- 
ing the land and training personnel. 
Actual construction is not expected to 
start until 1945. 


ACTIVITY, CUBA 


Building construction, with capital 
plentiful, progressed at a rapid pace in 
Cuba during April. Pronounced short- 
ages of cement and other builders’ sup- 
plies developed as a result. 


HovsInc NEEDS, NEw ZEALAND 


To relieve the present housing short- 
age and keep pace with the increase in 
population in New Zealand will require 
the construction of 9,400 houses annually 
up to 1958. 

The table following gives the number 
of buildings erected from 1936 to 1942, 
inclusive: 





Year I " i otal 
a3r 4, 140 
1937 ‘1 4 555 
8 3 s tt f, 043 
1939 { bs ; §, 093 
1940 { 





Data not available 


Two factors hindering present progress 
are the shortage of critical building ma- 
terials and the absence of organization 
for mass production in the construction 
industry. 

Plans are being made to market pre- 
fabricated houses throughout the coun- 
try in the future, but for the present, 
they will be erected only in Auckland and 
Wellington, where the need is most acute. 
Out of 28,000 applications for Govern- 
ment-project houses in the entire Do- 
minion, 20,000 came from Auckland and 
Wellington. 

A short while ago there was some men- 
tion in the New Zealand newspapers of 
the construction of plastic houses. Since 
plastics are not available in New Zealand, 
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future use of this material on a large 
scale is very doubtful. 


SURVEY, ZAMBESI RIVER, SOUTHERN 
RHODESIA 


A survey of the northern bank of the 
Zambesi River, Southern Rhodesia, is 
being considered, as a means of deciding 
the feasibility of building a dam. Such 
a survey would supplement one made in 
1942-43 on the southern bank of the 
river, upstream from the Kariba Gorge, 
according to the foreign press. 


Post-WakR HOvSING PLANS, U. K. 


Great Britain is planning to construct 
100,000 houses during the first post-war 
year and an additional 200,000 by the end 
of the second year, if building resources 
permit. A number of temporary dwell- 
ings may be erected until more perma- 
nent structures are available, states the 
foreign press. 


Electrical 
Machinery and 
Equipment 


NEW POWER PLANTS, CHINA 


A thermoelectric plant, having a gen- 
erating capacity of 1,000 kilowatts, re- 
cently started operation near Chunking, 
China. The power serves a cotton mill, a 
chemical works, and several small indus- 
tries. Thus, the overburdened Chung- 
king Power Company probably is re- 
lieved slightly. 

The 3,000-volt electric-power trans- 
mission line between Ipin and Tzeliut- 
sing in western Szechwan, a distance of 
approximately 70 miles, was completed 
in March and supplies power to the salt 
industry at Tzeliutsing. All materials, 
with the exception of transformers, 
are reported to have been produced 
domestically. 


RESTRICTIONS ON CONSUMPTION OF ELEC- 
TRICITY, EIRE 


Consumption of electricity in Eire was 
cut 50 percent on May 1. Street lighting 
was curtailed; broadcasting and theater 
programs, shortened; elevator service in 
hotels and office buildings, discontinued; 
and all electrical equipment used by 
hairdressers, dispensed with. By the 
end of May, more than 100 private con- 
sumers had exceeded their allowance, 
with the result that service to them has 
been temporarily disconnected. 


FINLAND’S POWER PROJECTS 


Plans for electrical power projects are 
being considered in Finland, according 
to the foreign press. The latest an- 
nouncement is for a station of 14,000 
horsepower to be situated on the River 
Koitajoki. 


INCREASED ELECTRIC POWER, SWEDEN 


Substantial increases were made in 
Sweden’s electric power production dur- 
ing 1943. Two large State power sta- 
tions were completed, the 45,000-kilo- 
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We're Not That Short, 
Anyway! 





The Allied subcommission for 
monuments, fine arts, and archives 
recently discovered that valuable 
documents missing from the ar- 
chives of the National Library at 
Palermo, Sicily, were being used in 
local shops for wrapping paper. 
Library and archives of the Palermo 
Conservatory of Music were simi- 
larly ravaged, states a foreign jour- 
nal. However, discovery was made 
in time to recover the bulk of the 
documents. 
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watt Torpshammar plant and the 50,000- 
kilowatt Hojum plant on the Gota River. 
Even with higher production, the supply 
of power was insufficient. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Coffee, Tea, and Cocoa 


CuBAN COFFEE CROP 


Cuba’s 1943-44 coffee crop will total 
approximately 540,000 bags of 60 kilo- 
grams each, compared with 603,568 bags 
in the 1942—43 crop. 

Harvesting of the crop ceased at the 
end of April, and all of the hulling plants 
were ordered closed until the beginning 
of the new season on August 15. 

Large stocks of coffee are reported 
available for export. 


EcCUADORAN COcoA CROP 


The 1944 Ecuadoran cocoa crop will 
show a decrease of approximately 50 per- 
cent, compared with the 1943 crop, which 
was one of the largest in recent years. 

Although weather conditions have been 
favorable, plant diseases have made se- 
rious inroads on the crop this year. A 
shortage of labor also contributed to the 
decline in this year’s crop. 

Cocoa receipts at the port of Guayaquil 
during April 1944 were given as 33,212 
quintals of 101.4 pounds each, compared 
with 85,449 quintals during April 1943. 
During the first 4 months of 1944, cocoa 
deliveries totaled 91,511 quintals, a de- 
crease of 49.7 percent compared with the 
corresponding period of 19843, when 182,- 
058 quintals were delivered. 

The following is a compilation of aver- 
age, maximum, and minimum cocoa 
quotations on the local market during 
April 1944, compared with March 1944 
and April 1943: 


{Per quintal of 101.4 pounds} 








| 
’ = | March April | April 
Quotation 1944 1943 | 1944 
J ——|-———_| ———— 
Average 1 $8. 44 1 $8. 51 1 $8. 72 
Maximum 8. 86 8. 86 9. 00 
Minimum 8.01 8.15 8. 37 





'U. 8. currency. 
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Cocoa exports from Ecuador in April 
1944 totaled 1,576,000 kilograms (1 kilo- 
gram=2.2046 pounds), valued at $350,- 
756, according to an unofficial source. 


ErIrReE’s TEA RATION 


Eire’s tea ration of three-quarters of 
an ounce per person weekly was main- 
tained throughout May; thereafter it was 
to be one-half an ounce. By reducing 
the tea ration in the summer, when milk 
is plentiful, a larger ration will be pos- 
sible in the winter, it is stated. 


COFFEE EXPpoRTs From EL SALVADOR 


About one-third of the cultivated area 
of El Salvador is planted to coffee, which 
normally produces from 80 to 90 per- 
cent of the Republic’s foreign exchange 
income. In 1943 producers found a 
market in the United States for almost 
all of their abnormally large crop. 

El Salvador exported 968,517 bags of 
60° kilograms each, valued at $17,765,715, 
during the calendar year 1943—an in- 
crease of 10.5 percent in volume and 21.5 
percent in value over 1942 exports. 

Exports of coffee to the United States 
accounted for 95.7 percent of the total 
shipments (by far the largest ever made 
from El Salvador) and for 96 percent of 
the value. 

Despite the loss of European markets 
and the disruption of ocean-transport 
facilities, all available coffee was sold and 
shipped, and coffee producers expe- 
rienced their most prosperous year since 
the boom period of the middle twenties. 

The importance of coffee in El Sal- 
vador’s foreign trade is evidenced by the 
fact that the vale of exports of this one 
crop amounted to 77 percent of the $23,- 
076,056 total for all exports during 1943. 
Coffee accounted for 92.2 percent of all 
Salvadoran exports to the United States, 
which totaled $18,511,074 during 1943. 


Dairy Products 
BuTTER SITUATION IN EIRE 


Creamery-butter stocks held in public 
cold storage and at creameries, mer- 
chants’ premises, and butter factories in 
Eire totaled 2,133,152 pounds on April 15, 
1944, compared with 3,227,504 pounds on 
March 31. Stocks of factory and other 
butter totaled 883,344 pounds compared 
with 1,035,328 pounds on March 31, 1944. 

Production of creamery butter during 
the period April 1 to 15 was approxi- 
mately 1,442,336 pounds. Public cold- 
storage houses received 50,288 pounds, 
and withdrawals totaled 1,108,016 pounds. 

It was reported that, although there 
would be a plentiful supply of butter in 
Eire after May, the weekly ration of 6 
ounces per person would be continued. 
Under a recent Government order, how- 
ever, shopkeepers were permitted after 
May 6 to sell farmers’ butter to registered 
customers in addition to the 6-ounce ra- 
tion of creamery butter. It is desired to 
accumulate larger stocks of creamery 
butter during the summer to permit the 
ration allowance to be increased to one- 
half pound during the winter months. 

The maximum price of both creamery 
and farm butter was to remain at 2s. 4d. 
per pound. Because of the shortage of 
other fats, such as margarine, there has 
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been a substantial increase in the con- 
sumption of butter compared with the 
pre-war period. 


Fish and Products 


EIRE’s FIsH CATCH 


A total of 34.645 hundred weight (112 
pounds) of fresh fish, valued at £98,573, 
were caught off the shores of Eire in the 
first quarter of 1944, compared with 
36,682 hundredweight, valued at £83,006, 
in the corresponding quarter of 1943. 
The shellfish catch was valued at £17,939, 
compared with £15,864 in the quarter 
ended March 31, 1943. 

During April 1944 supplies of fish on 
the Dublin market were reported to be 
small, and prices were high. 


SARDINE CATCH, PORTUGAL 


Portugal’s 1943 sardine catch increased 
to 109,000 tons, or a 47-percent increase 
over 1942, when 74,000 tons were caught, 
according to an official published report. 

It is stated that if the 1944 catch is as 
large as that in 1943, Portugal will be in 
a position to export about 56,000 tons, or 
2,000,000 cases of sardines. The re- 
mainder will be consumed in the country. 


Fruits 
MEXICAN BANANA PRODUCTION 


Production of Gros Michel bananas in 
Tabasco and Chiapas, Mexico, continues 
heavy, but because of transportation diffi- 
culties only about 50 percent of the avail- 
able quantity is leaving Tabasco for the 
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export market; about 35 percent is leav- 
ing Chiapas. 

In 1943 Mexico produced an estimated 
280,000 metric tons of Gros Michel ba- 
nanas, the highest since 1939, when 506,- 
711 tons were produced. Production in 
1942 totaled 272,002 tons. 

While a definite decrease in the pro- 
duction of Gros Michel bananas was 
noted from 1937 to 1940, other varieties 
of bananas produced in Mexico have 
shown a steady increase as they have 
never been as much affected by sigatoka 
disease. However, only small amounts 
of these varieties ever leave the country. 
Cavendish bananas, which are produced 
in the Tuxtepec-Papaloapan area of 
Oaxaca and Veracruz, have moved in 
small quantities to the United States dur- 
ing the past year. Itis reported that this 
variety may also be planted in Tabasco. 

Production of “bananas various” in 
Mexico in 1943 is estimated at 142,000 
metric tons, compared with 138,924 tons 
in 1942. 

During 1943 Mexico’s banana exports 
were valued at $4,609,136. 

It is believed that unless the transpor- 
tation system is improved 1944 exports 
of bananas from Mexico will not reach 
the volume of 1943, when about 7,000,00U 
stems were exported. 


SHIPMENTS FROM CUBA 


Fresh-fruit shipments from Cuba in 
April 1944 totaled more than 13,000,000 
pounds and consisted almost entirely of 
pineapples. 

Although earlier forecasts indicated a 
bumper crop of pineapples, the drought 
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River Barges for Assembly in Brazil Promise Improved 
Amazon Transportation 


A new system of building barges and steamers suitable for the rivers of 
Brazil promises greatly to reduce costs and improve river transportation 
on the Amazon, Sao Francisco, and other Brazilian rivers in the post-war 
era, Says a statement by the Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American 


A United States company, now engaged in building barges for military 
uses, has invented a new system for building steel barges in sections with 
all parts so accurately cut and designed that the complete vessel can be 
assembled by unskilled labor in any part of the world. 

By building many barges at one time at one central plant according to 
standardized plans it is possible to reduce costs of construction greatly. The 
problem. in the past, has been that of how to ship these barges to the remote 
corners of the world where they are to be used. This problem has now 
been solved by shipping the barges in separate pieces with each piece cut 
according to standard designs and with all bolt holes accurately bored at 
the factory. This work is so carefully done that the separate pieces can be 
put together in any part of the world in a very short time by unskilled 
workers without previous experience. 

As an example, the standard barge now being built for military use is 
32 meters long, 8.5 meters wide, and 2.4 meters deep and has a covered deck. 
The weight of this barge is 107 tons and when empty it draws only 45 centi- 
It can carry over 300 tons, either liquid cargo, such as oil 
within the hull, or cargo piled upon the deck. When fully loaded it will 
The separate parts from which this barge is con- 
structed can be shipped on a railroad car, or in the hold of a steamer. 
the destination is reached, five men in 10 days—that is, with 50 man-days 
of labor—can assemble the barge at the point where it is to be used. The 
various parts are so accurately cut and designed that they are put together 
with nuts and bolts and no other tools are required. 

The company is now planning to build barges of several sizes and types 
to serve the transportation needs of the American republics when the 
present conflict is ended. Towboats with Diesel engines also can be pro- 
vided for the power necessary to move these barges. 


When 
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reduced the yield and size of the fruit; 
therefore, shipments for the balance of 
the season are likely to be below normal 
despite the favorable market. 


MEXICAN PINEAPPLE CROP 


Mexico’s 1944 pineapple crop is offi- 
cially estimated at 65,201 metric tons, 
compared with 60,727 tons in the preced- 
ing season, although members of the 
trade are of the opinion that these fig- 
ures may be slightly high. 

Shipments of pineapples from Loma 
Bonita (Oaxaca) and Isla (Veracruz), 
Mexico’s leading pineapple-growing re- 
gions, were expected to start moving to 
market in May. Producers were deeply 
concerned about rolling stock for their 
crop; it was estimated that losses re- 
sulting from lack of transportation, 
principally refrigerated cars, might run 
as high as 35 to 40 percent in some 
districts. 


Grain and Products 
ARGENTINE RICE PRODUCTION 


Argentine 1943-44 rice production is 
officially estimated at 131,000 tons, a rec- 
ord crop, according to the foreign press, 
The preceding crop amounted to 99,050 
tons, and 108,100 tons were produced in 
1941-42. 


CurINaA’s RICE CROP 

The 1943-44 rice crop in China will 
amount to 1,659,000,000 bushels, accord- 
ing to a preliminary estimate, which is 7 
percent larger than last year’s harvest 
of 1,556,000,000 bushels, states the for- 
eign press. The largest increases were 
in Szechwan and Hupeh. 


FRENCH Moroccan CEREAL CROPS 


Until the end of April it was believed 
that French Morocco’s 1944 cereal crops 
would be average or perhaps slightly bet- 
ter than average. 

In early May, however unseasonable 
storms flattened grain crops and hot 
winds caused growing grain, particularly 
wheat, either to ripen and fall or to ex- 
pand into a hollow shell. 

While complete reports are not yet 
available, the daily press says that wheat 
losses will run between 25 and 30 percent 
of the anticipated crops. Farmers in 
regions particularly affected predict an 
almost total wheat-crop failure. 

Also, the grasshopper menace _ has 
again become serious in the districts of 
Meknes and Fez and threatens not only 
grain crops but truck gardens, vineyards, 
and olive trees. 


Meats and Products 
Hoc SITUATION IN EIRE 


On March 31, 1944, there were 18,000 
hogs in Eire ready for sale as bacon hogs, 
compared with 16,000 on December 31, 
1943, and 14,000 on September 30, 1943. 
The approximate number of hogs of all 
ages on feed on March 31, 1944, was 133,- 
000, an increase of 8,000 over the number 
at the end of the last quarter of 1943. 

The position in regard to hog feeding 
has improved slightly inasmuch as offals 
from flour mills are now available for 
this purpose. This was made possible by 
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a reduction in the extraction ratio of 
flour from wheat to 85 percent on Decem- 
ber 13, 1943. 

A total of 79,461 hogs were slaughtered 
at bacon factories during the first quarter 
of 1944. The number of hogs received at 
bacon factories in Eire in the 12 weeks 
ended March 25, 1944 totaled 57,719, com- 
pared with 62,861 in the corresponding 
period of 1943. 

The percentage of normal supply of 
bacon available for the home market 
did not materially change from the 35 
percent available during the preceding 
quarter. It was expected that the 
amount would be increased to 40 percent 
of the normal supply in May 1944. 

Farm slaughterings during the first 
quarter of 1944 were estimated at 50,000 
compared with 52,000 in the preceding 
quarter. 

There was no foreign trade in pork and 
pork products during the first quarter of 
1944. 

Warehouse stocks of bacon at the end 
of March 1944 totaled 986 long tons com- 
pared with 1,165 tons at the end of De- 
cember 1943 and 269 tons at the end of 
the September 1943 quarter. 


Sugars and Products 


BRAZILIAN SuGAR SITUATION 


Production of mill sugar in Brazil in- 
creased 6 percent in 1943. The Govern- 
ment directed its controls in such a way 
as to allow for a minimum shift in pro- 
duction. Prices increased approxi- 
mately 14 percent. Because of low 
stocks in the principal consuming 
centers as a result of inadequate trans- 
portation facilities and distribution con- 
trol, sugar rationing was inaugurated 
early in 1943. 


CuBAN SuGaR Crop 


Cuba’s 1944 sugar crop, estimated at 
5,500,000 short tons, including invert mo- 
lasses, Will be the largest crop since 1929 
and the third largest on record. The 
total value of the crop, including mo- 
lasses but excluding distilled products, 
will be more than $300,000,000, compared 
with an average of $130,000,000 during 
the 5-year period 1937-41. 

Harvest of the Cuban sugar crop was 
largely completed and more than half 
of the sugar mills had finished grinding 
for the season by the middle of May. 

The yields of cane per acre were well 
above average because of the large carry- 
over of 2-year-old cane which remained 
uncut in 1943. It is estimated that 
about 33 percent of Cuba’s 1943 cane 
acreage remained uncut. Favorable 
growing weather in late 1943, together 
with heavy rainfall in November caused 
the cane to continue growing later than 
usual, resulting in increased yields. 
Cane yields during the past 8 years 
(1936-43) averaged 17.12 short tons per 
acre whereas 1944 yields may reach 19 
tons per acre. 

The sucrose content in the Cuban cane 
in 1944 was slightly lower than average. 
Raw-sugar production in 1943 equaled 
13 percent of the weight of the cane. 
The average for the past 8 years (1936- 
43) was 12.468 percent and for the 1944 
crop it is estimated at approximately 12 
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U. S. Technicians Assist Brazilian Government in 
Building Grain Elevators 


The Brazilian Government, with the assistance of United States tech- 
nicians, has undertaken a program of construction of grain elevators that 
is expected to prove a boon to the Brazilian grain industry. 

Three types of grain elevators have been designed under the project by 
Brazilian and United States engineers. A series of these elevators, approxi- 
mating 250 tons storage capacity each, are to be built in the State of Rio 
Grande do Sul, the major wheat-producing area of Brazil. 

There are 29 flour mills in Rio Grande do Sul, according to reports, but 
their total capacity is well in excess of the amount of wheat produced in that 
State and there are insufficient accommodations for storing the wheat 
before processing. As a result, grain has necessarily been stored in ware- 
houses—which is often harmful to the cereal because this type of storage 
gives little protection against insects. 

At the same time, because of the shortage of proper storage facilities in 
the South, about half the wheat crop has been shipped to northern Brazil 
each year. Rio Grande do Sul then has been importing the wheat for 
processing from Argentina, whose adequate storage facilities enable the 
country to export wheat all year. 

The new grain elevators are designed especially to control damage caused 
by insects. Brazilian and United States authorities working on the project 
estimate that the series of proposed elevators will be adequate to store a 
whole year’s crop, thus eliminating the necessity of exporting the surplus 
to the north and of later importing grain to keep the Rio Grande flour mills 
in operation. 

The three types of elevators are of concrete, of brick, and of wood. Officials 
on the project report that neither brick nor wood construction has ever 
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before been used in Brazil for this purpose. Use of these materials, however, 
is expected to facilitate construction, for both wood and brick are cheap and 


The cooperative project is being carried out under the direction of the 
Servico de Fiscalizacao de Comercio da Farinha, a division of the Brazilian 
Agriculture Ministry in charge of production and storage of cereal grains. 
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percent. Late rains last fall at the be- 
ginning of the harvest and the large 
portion of left-over cane are responsible 
for the relatively low sugar yield per ton 
of cane in 1944. During the early part 
of the season, sugar yields at some mills 
were as low as between 9 and 11 percent. 

Invert molasses is being made from a 
part of the 1944 sugar crop. The pur- 
chase contract with the Defense Supplies 
Corporation provided that the equivalent 
of 800,000 tons of raw sugar should be 
delivered in the form of invert molasses 
(approximately 190,000,000 gallons), but 
as much as 1,000,000 short tons of sugar 
(equivalent to about 235,000,000 gallons) 
may be produced in the form of invert 
molasses. 

Blackstrap molasses is an automatic 
byproduct from the manufacture of raw 
sugar. With the crop estimated at 5,- 
500,000 short tons, and allowing a maxi- 
mum of 1,000,000 tons in the form of 
invert, this would leave 4,500,000 tons 
made in the form of raw sugar with its 
byproduct, blackstrap molasses. 

The highest yield of blackstrap molas- 
ses in recent years was in 1939, with 
48.6 gallons per short ton of raw sugar; 
the lowest yield occurred in the 1941 
crop, with 37.1 gallons per ton. The 
average during the 8 years 1936-43 was 
42.8 gallons per ton. Blackstrap yields 
in the 1944 crop are relatively high. The 
first 53 mills to complete their 1944 crop 
produced an average of 48 gallons per 
ton; at this rate the 4,500,000 tons of 
raw sugar would yield approximately 
215,000,000 gallons of blackstrap. A pro- 
duction of approximately 200,000,000 gal- 
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lons is anticipated, of which at least 65,- 
000,000 gallons is to be delivered to the 
United States under contract at 13.6 
cents a gallon. 

A total of 200,000 short tons of raw 
sugar are allocated for Cuba’s domestic 
consumption from the 1944 crop. Part 
of this quota will be used for the manu- 
facture of candy, sirups, and canned 
products for export. 


PERUVIAN SUGAR SITUATION 


It is estimated that Peruvian output 
of sugar totaled 66,000 short tons during 
the first quarter of 1944. , 

Weather conditions and the water 
supply were satisfactory, but acute labor 
shortages and the scarcity of suitable 
fertilizer hampered production. Fur- 
thermore, the customary overhauling of 
equipment in the principal haciendas at 
this period of the year contributed to 
reduced sugar output. As a result, it 
is estimated that about 17,000 tons were 
produced in March 1944. 

Peruvian domestic sugar consumption 
(including chancaca, a hard molasses) 
during February and March of 1944 is 
reported by the National Agrarian So- 
ciety at 13,000 and 11,000 tons, respec- 
tively. These amounts, plus 14,000 tons 
in January 1944, indicate that 38,000 
short tons of sugar were consumed in 
Peru in the first quarter of 1944, com- 
pared with 34,000 tons in the corre- 
sponding period of 1943. 

Apparent stocks of sugar in Peru on 
April 1, 1944, were approximately 55,000 
tons. However, taking into account the 
small output at this period of the year 
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Post-War Venezuelan Market for Machinery 


Venezuela, second largest oil producer in the Western Hemisphere, will 
provide a big market for industrial equipment and agricultural machinery 
in the post-war period, according to Dr. Carlos Anglade, vice president of the 
Industrial Development and Promotion Commission of that country. 

Venezuela is looking forward to industrialization, says Dr. Anglade, point- 
ing out that at the present time the country imports 90 percent of its manu- 


“Through industrialization,” he adds, “we hope to elevate living standards 
through broader use of our natural resources. We do not want to be so 
dependent on oil, although it was necessary in the past. 

“With this objective we are now developing a fishing and canning indus- 
try, a cement industry, and a drug industry. Negotiations are under way 
at the present time for two more cement factories. 

“This development is limited by the war-time scarcity of many types of 
equipment. After the war we want especially to promote consumers’ goods 
industries, hand in hand with modern agricultural techniques.” 

Dr. Anglade adds that the first large-scale development of Venezuelan iron- 


The Venezuelan industrialist was in New York recently attending the 
First Conference of Commissions of Inter-American Development, at which 
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and the quantities sold or contracted for 
with Chile, Ecuador, Bolivia, and other 
markets, leading exporters indicate that 
there are practically no unsold stocks 
as of the above date. 


SuGaAR SITUATION, EL SALVADOR 


The production of sugar in El Salva- 
dor during the crop year ended August 
31, 1943, totaled roughly 50,000 short 
tons, of which 20,630 were of refined 
white sugar and the estimated remain- 
der of “panela.” It is estimated that the 
1943-44 crop will be about the same size. 

Domestic consumption during the cal- 
endar year 1943 was about 12,100 short 
tons, slightly higher than the original 
domestic quota of 225,000 quintals (1 
Spanish quintal=—101.4 pounds). Dur- 
ing the corresponding period, 12,300 tons 
were exported, including some carry- 
over from the preceding year, compared 
with only 3,500 tons exported in 1942. 

The quota for domestic consumption 
of sugar in 1944 has been raised to 300,- 
000 quintals, so that exports during 1944 
will probably not amount to more than 
6.000 tons. Stocks were almost com- 
pletely exhausted by the end of 1943, and 
prices were higher than in many years. 
The use of molasses by alcohol produc- 
ers, previously prohibited by Govern- 
ment decree, was permitted early in 1944. 


Sucar OUTPUT, TURKEY 


The total output of sugar in Turkey 
in 1943 has been reported as reaching 
the record figure of 96,417 metric tons, 
compared with 57,308 tons in 1942. 

The Turkish Government has decided 
to construct four more sugar factories, 
and upon completion of these plants the 
country will be in a position to fill its 
own requirements and may also export 
some sugar. 

Two of the new sugar mills will be 
located at Afyon Karahisar and Erzincan 
and will extract beet sugar. The other 
two will be located in the Adana and 
Silifke districts and will use sugarcane. 
It is reported that the cultivation of 





sugarcane in the two latter regions has 
yielded satisfactory results and that new 
types of cane brought from the United 
States are being developed. 


Vegetables and Products 
MEXICAN CHICKPEA CROP 


The 1943-44 garbanzo (chickpea) har- 
vest is officially estimated at 68,756 me- 
tric tons from 262,754 acres. This is 
slightly below the preceding year when 
74,597 tons were harvested from 287,607 
acres. The average harvest for the 
5-year period, 1938-39 to 1942-43 was 
70,218 tons from 261,810 acres. 


Iron and Steel 


STEEL-DRUM MANUFACTURE, SAO PAULO, 
BRAZIL 


The Industria Brasileira de Embala- 
gens S. A., began the manufacture of 
steel drums on April 15, 1944, in a small 
well-equipped factory in Sao Paulo, Bra- 
zil. The plant machinery, practically 
all of Swedish manufacture, was pur- 
chased from a plant in Recife, Brazil. 


CANADIAN IRON Exports 


Official trade statistics for iron and 
products exported from Canada in March 
1944 included the following values, with 
those for March 1943 in parentheses: 
$956,000 ($1,835,000) for pigs, ingots, and 
similar items; $697,000 ($427,000) for 
rolling-mill products; and $146,000 ($51,- 
000) for tubes and pipes. 


IRON-ORE PRODUCTION, NEWFOUNDLAND 


Operating two shifts, 4 days a week, 
or at 31 percent of capacity, the Wabana 
Iron Mines on Bell Island, Newfoundland, 
produced 537,088 long tons of ore in 1943, 
as compared with 1,190,126 tons in 1942 
and 966,227 in 1941. About 500,000 tons 
of ore are expected to be mined in 1944. 
The stockpile was 574,000 tons at the end 
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of 1942, and 250,000 tons at the end of 
1943. 

Fourteen discoveries of iron ore, reveal- 
ing large tonnages, resulted from surveys 
made in Labrador in conjunction with 
the Labrador Mining & Exploration Co. 


Leather and 
Related Products 


IMPORTS INTO CANADA 


Raw hides valued at $1,423,000 were im- 
ported into Canada during the 3-month 
period ended March 1944, a sizable de- 
crease from imports valued at $1,935,000 
during the corresponding months of 1943, 
according to the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. 

Imports of unmanufactured leather re- 
mained steady—valued at $755,000 in the 
first 3 months of 1944, and $763,000 in 
the corresponding months of 1943. 

Manufactured leather imported into 
Canada during January—March 1944 was 
valued at $637,000, as compared with 
$763,000 in the first quarter of 1943. 


Lumber and 
Products 


LOGGING AND Exports, Nova SCOTIA, CANADA 


Nova Scotia’s log scale for 1943 
amounted to 380,761,000 board feet, ac- 
cording to the annual report of the De- 
partment of Lands and Forests. This 
figure was 17,913,000 feet, or 4.49 percent, 
under the amount cut in 1942. 

Production of softwood lumber de- 
clined from 278,397,000 feet in 1942 to 
257,691,000 in 1943, but hardwood output 
registered a gain, increasing 2,022,000 
feet to 30,191,000. Railway ties de- 
creased 1,465,000 feet and mining timber, 
7,274,000. 

Exports of forest products in 1943 were 
valued at $4,334,236; spruce planks and 
boards accounted for $2,460,576 of this 
total. 


LUMBER INDUSTRY ON VANCOUVER ISLAND, 
CANADA 


Important new developments are ex- 
pected in the lumber industry on the west 
coast of Vancouver Island, Canada, par- 
ticularly in the recovery of woods not 
highly regarded in the past, says a Ca- 
nadian timber journal. 

On the east coast of the island, fir, 
cedar, and hemlock are the chief species. 
Hemlock, cedar, and balsam predominate 
on the west coast, some forests being 70 
percent hemlock. Future markets will 
probably take substantial quantities of 
these woods and spruce, which is also 
found in large amounts. 


NEW SAWMILL, YARACUY, VENEZUELA 


A lumber concern in the State of Yara- 
cuy, Venezuela, has announced plans for 
the establishment of a modern sawmill in 
connection with the exploitation of its 
mahogany stands. Lumber will be sup- 
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plied to the Federal District, where there 
is a substantial demand for construction 
material. The workers on the project 
will be furnished prefabricated houses. 


Machinery, Other 
Than Electrical 


CANADA’S TRADE IN MACHINERY 


The total value of Canada’s exports of 
farm machinery in March 1944 was 
$1,533,000, almost double the March 1943 
figure of $799,000, according to the Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics. Farm im- 
plements imported in March this year 
were valued at $2,624,000, as compared 
with $1,282,000 in the corresponding 
month of 1943. 

Machinery (excluding farm machin- 
ery) exported by Canada in March 1944, 
was valued at $1,872,000, almost triple 
the total of $662,000 for the correspond- 
ing month of 1943. Imports of machin- 
ery in March 1944 had a value of 
$8,047,000, compared with $7,048,000 in 
March 1943. 


Post-WAR MARKET FOR ROAD-BUILDING 
MACHINERY, INDIA 


India will offer an expanding market 
for road-building machinery after the 
war if proposed plans are adopted to ex- 
tend the highway system approximately 
400,000 miles. The recent use of bull- 
dozers, ditchers, graders, and other 
equipment in building military roads will 
have a marked effect on future construc- 
tion technique, according to the foreign 
press. Road-building machinery (other 
than hand tools, steam rollers, and con- 
crete mixers) was little known before 
the war, as all work was done by hand 
labor. 


NEW ZEALAND’S IMPORTS OF DAIRY 
MACHINERY 


The value of dairy machinery imported 
by New Zealand during 1943, amounting 
to £NZ87,218, surmounted the 1942 figure 
of £NZ51,471, but fell short of the 1941 
total of £NZ109,002. Rising import 
values of cream separators accounted for 
most of the 1943 gain. 

The following table lists in detail the 
imports of dairy machinery for 1942 and 
1943: 





1942 1943 


Quan- Quan- 


tity Value tity Value 
Churns: 
Power driven and Number Number 
butter workers £N Z40 £NZ94 
Other kinds 108 45 
Cream separators 823 14, 180 4, 633 73, O90 
Parts of cream sepa 
rators 9, 553 4,729 
Machinery specially 
suited for the man- 
ufacture of dried 
milk and other 
milk products 5, 163 600 
Rubber parts of 
milking machines Ss 47 
Pumps peculiar to 
use in dairying 132 236 
Dairying machinery, 
other kinds a 22, 350 8, 422 
Total 51, 471 87, 218 
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Medicinals and 
Crude Drugs 


CANADIAN IMPORTS 


Drugs and medicines imported into 
Canada in March 1944 were valued at 
only $686,000, compared with total values 
of $719,000 in March 1943, according to 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
However, imports of these commodities 
during the first 3 months of 1944 showed 
a total value of $2,057,000, an increase 
of more than 30 percent over that of the 
corresponding period of 1943 when im- 
ports totaled $1,566,000. 


RUMANIAN DruG INDUSTRY 


The wholesale-drug trade in Rumania 
has declined to such an extent that cer- 
tain drugs, such as codeine, papaverine, 
subgallic bismuth, medicinals containing 
vitabin B; and special French prepa- 
rations have entirely disappeared from 
the market. What drugs and pharma- 
ceuticals are available come from Ger- 
many, and to a lesser extent from 
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Switzerland, at constantly increasing 
prices, says the Nazi-controlled Ru- 
manian press. 


Nonferrous 


Metals 


CANADIAN PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS 


Increased output of gold and silver in 
Canada in March 1944, amounting to 
266,000 ounces and 33,000 ounces, re- 
spectively, and 239,000 ounces of gold 
and 32,000 ounces of silver in February 
1944, brought the totals for the first 
quarter of the year to 761,000 ounces of 
gold and 99,000 ounces of silver. 

Under. the classification of nonferrous 
metals, excluding gold, Canadian exports 
in March 1944 were valued at $28,910,000, 
compared with $27,791,000 in the corre- 
sponding month of the preceding year, 
official statistics show. 


GOLD AND SILVER PRODUCTION, COLOMBIA 


A recent report of gold and silver pro- 
duction in Colombia in 1943 shows out- 
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put of 565,501 troy ounces of gold, valued 
at 34,577,354 pesos. Gold imports 
amounted to 71 troy ounces (24,264 
pesos) and exports to 5 troy ounces (19,- 
172 pesos). 

Production of 209,950 troy ounces of 
Silver, worth 128,373 pesos, is reported 
for 1943. There were 15,257 troy ounces 
of silver imported in 1943 and no exports. 


PRODUCTION OF NEWFOUNDLAND MINE 


The Buchans Mine of Newfoundland, 
operating at 85 percent of capacity, pro- 
duced 177,212 short dry tons of copper, 
lead, and zinc concentrates in 1943, com- 
pared with 153,328 in 1942. With better 
prospects for 1944, they hope to produce 
some 420,000 tons of crude ore. 

Production in 1943, with figures for 
1942 in parentheses, included 21,899 short 
dry tons of copper concentrates (21,612) : 
46,281 short dry tons of lead concen- 
trates (37,275) ; 390 tons of gravity con- 
centrates (327); and 108,642 tons of zinc 
concentrates (94,114). 


Nonmetallic 
Minerals 


STONE Exports From CANADA 


An official Canadian publication re- 
ports stone exports valued at $1,699,000 
in March 1944, compared with a value 
of $1,394,000 in March 1943. 


SWEDISH CEMENT INDUSTRY 


Production of cement in Sweden, after 
increasing from 740,000 metric tons in 
1935 to 1,185,000 in 1939, dropped to 
700,000 metric tons in 1940 and to 645,000 
tons in 1941. 

Increased consumption, however, is 
reported in 1942 and 1943. Although 
official data relative to production are 
lacking, 1942 consumption was 27 per- 
cent above that in 1941, and the 1943 fig- 
ure was 14 percent above 1942 consump- 
tion. Assuming that production kept 
pace with consumption, output in 1942 
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can be estimated at 820,000 metric tons 
and during 1943 at 935,000'tons. 

Considerable plant expansion is re- 
ported since 1939. There is an entirely 
new factory at Koping; it is designed for 
two furnaces but only one has been in- 
stalled. Of the three plants of the Skan- 
ska Cement A. B. the largest cement 
producer in Sweden, two plants operated 
at only 50 percent of capacity and the 
other on a basis of 30 percent of ca- 
pacity. 

Increased supplies of coal are needed 
to augment the capacity of the Swedish 
cement industry. 


ASBESTOS To BE PRODUCED BY VENEZUELAN 
COMPANY 


Exploitation of the asbestos deposits 
of the Cia. Mines de Amianto, Tinaquillo, 
Venezuela, was to begin upon the receipt 
of the necessary machinery which was 
reported to be en route. The capacity 
of the plant is expected to be 960 tons 
of rock daily, or 500 tons of asbestos 
monthly. The principal grades pro- 
duced will be spinning and shingle fiber. 

It is understood that the longer-staple 
fiber will be exported and that the 
shorter staples will be used domestically. 
Construction of a plant to use the com- 
pany’s short-staple fibers in the manu- 
facture of asbestos pipe and corrugated 
roofing shingles is under consideration. 


Oils and Oilseeds 


UsE OF SUBSTITUTE OILS, BRAZIL 


Formerly a large importer of olive oil, 
Brazil has developed the use of several 
substitute oils that are adequately meet- 
ing domestic needs in many instances. 
Peanut oil and cottonseed oil have made 
up an important part of the substitu- 
tions. Babassu oil has been diverted to 
the domestic market for soap-making, 
and castor oil is being used as a motor 
fuel. 

Both babassu oil and kernels are be- 
ing exported, as well as ouriouri kernels 
and wax, tucum kernels, oiticica oil, and 
murmuru oil. 


CANADIAN IMPORTS 


Canada’s imports of vegetable oils for 
the first quarter of 1944 had a total value 
of $3,071,000, according to the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 


FLAXSEED AREA, YAQUI VALLEY, MEXICO 


The area planted to flaxseed in the 
Yaqui Valley, State of Sonora, Mexico, 
for the current crop year was 10,000 
hectares, which is less than half that 
planted in the preceding season. 


SESAME EXPORTS FROM NICARAGUA 


Nicaragua exported 11,902 bags of ses- 
ame seed weighing 1,856,420 pounds in 
March 1944. Exports in the first quar- 
ter totaled 2,473,012 pounds, or about 
one-third of the last sesame crop. The 
United States was the largest purchaser. 


SPANISH OLIVE-OIL SHIPMENTS 


Shipments of edible olive oil from 
Malaga, Spain, in March 1944 totaled 
6,580 metric tons as compared with 4,841 
tons in the corresponding month of 1943. 
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This is an increase of 1,739 tons. Total 
shipments from the same port for the 
first quarter of 1944 were 14,874 tons, 
compared with 8,946 tons for the cor- 
responding quarter in 1943. 

Shipments of inedible olive oil de- 
creased from 108 tons in March 1943 to 
29 tons in March 1944. Likewise ship- 
ments for the entire first quarter showed 
a marked decrease—from 538 tons in the 
first quarter of 1943 to 52 tons in the 
first quarter of this year. 


URUGUAYAN OILSEED PRODUCTION 


The Uruguayan Ministry of Livestock 
and Agriculture has released new esti- 
mates of areas under oilseed cultivation 
and production from the 1943-44 crop, 
with only one item revised slightly 
downward. The new estimates are as 
follows: linseed area, 139,624 hectares, 
production 98,977 tons; sunflower-seed 
area, 50,641 hectares, production 37,648 
tons; and peanut area, 5,193 hectares, 
production 4,468 tons. 


Paper and 
Related Products 


BRAZILIAN IMPORTS 


Imports of pulp and newsprint into 
Brazil improved during 1943, although 
these were still somewhat less than the 
pre-war yearly average, and as a result 
the paper and graphic arts industries 
experienced increased activity. Waste 
paper is being utilized to a much greater 
extent in the preparation of pulp. 


NEW MILL ESTABLISHED IN TURKEY 


A new paper mill began operating dur- 
ing the first quarter of 1944 at Izmit, 
Turkey. Annual production will include 
700 tons of cigarette paper and 12,000 
tons of newsprint and printing paper, 
and it is reported that the plant is to be 
equipped with machinery for the manu- 
facture of 3,000 tons of thin wrapping 
paper annually. 

This is the second paper mill to be 
established at Izmit, and it is stated that 
the combined production of the two 
plants will be approximately 25,000 tons 
of paper, or approximately 85 percent of 
the country’s requirements. 


Petroleum and 
Products 


SITUATION IN BRAZIL 


The National Petroleum Council of 
Brazil has made satisfactory progress in 
eliminating nonessential consumption of 
petroleum products, and supplies have 
been sufficient to permit procurement of 
strategic materials. No important petro- 
leum resources have been discovered, but 
development work in the State of Bahia, 
which is believed to be promising, will be 
continued. 

An important contribution to the pe- 
troleum situation in the past 2 years was 
production of alcohol from sugar for 
admixture with gasoline at a 90 to 10 
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ratio. During 1942 and 1943, 87,682,918 
liters were turned over to gasoline im- 
porters for this purpose. 

Canada’s imports of petroleum prod- 
ucts in the first quarter of 1944 were 
valued at $18,074,000, according to the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Petro- 
leum to the value of $805,000 was shipped 
out of the country. 


SITUATION IN THE DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


The Compania Seaboard de Petroleo, 
Cc. por A., a subsidiary of a large Amer- 
ican company, imported into the Domin- 
ican Republic in 1943 large amounts of 
oil-drilling equipment and started seven 
new drillings. The most promising well 
will be drilled to an estimated 10,000 feet 
and is expected to cost $150,000. The 
company was granted 57 new concessions 
during 1943 and further concessions are 
being planned. 

The industrial potential of the Domin- 
ican Republic is linked to a considerable 
extent with petroleum possibilities. All 
minerals found On the land or in the sub- 
soil belong to the State, and persons or 
companies legally domiciled in the Do- 
minican Republic are granted conces- 
sions for only the rights to explore and 
exploit mineral products. 

The rationing of gasoline and other 
petroleum products was already in effect 
at the beginning of the year under the 
National Commission for the Transport 
and Control of Petroleum. Essential con- 
sumers, those connected with war pro- 
duction, were supplied on the basis of 
need. Nonessential consumers were al- 
located 40 percent of their 1941 con- 
sumption of gasoline and kerosene, and 
after February 1943 of fuel oils and light 
and heavy Diesel oils. The substitution 
of solid fuels by industrial users, includ- 
ing essential ones, was encouraged. 

Since war production was carried on 
at a good level and petroleum stocks 
were very low only once during the year, 
the system used in the Republic in 1943 
is believed to have been most satisfac- 
tory. 


SWEDISH IMPORTS 


Imports of mineral oils into Sweden 
during 1943 amounted to 119,949 metric 
tons, compared with 68,478 tons in 1942 
and 55,920 tons in 1941. These ship- 
ments were supplemented by domestic 
production of shale oil, motor alcohol 
from wood, and tar oil. 


CANADIAN PRODUCTION AND TRADE 


Production of crude oil and natural 
gasoline in the Province of Alberta, Can- 
ada, in March continued below 1943 
levels; average daily output was 2,313 
barrels below that of the corresponding 
period last year. According to figures 
recently released by The Petroleum and 
Natural Gas Conservation Board of Al- 
berta, output in March of the present 
year was 758,004 barrels compared with 
829,648 last year. Natural gasoline re- 
covered totaled 48,390 barrels and 41,602 
barrels, respectively, for the two periods. 
Natural-gas production in March 1944 
was 5,351,727,000 cubic feet, compared 
with 5,579,817,000 cubic feet in March 
1943; and the gas-oil ratio for the March 
1944 was 3,560 cubic feet per barrel, 
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whereas it was 2,890 cubic feet per barrel 
for the earlier period. 

Stocks of crude oil and natural gaso- 
line in Alberta on April 1, 1944, totaled 
493,757 barrels, compared with 582,417 
barrels on March 1 of last year; refined 
petroleum stocks for the two periods 
were 1,398,262 and 1,321,567 barrels, re- 
spectively. 

During the month 11 licenses for drill- 
ing were issued, 5 new wells were rigging, 
43 wells were reported to be actively 
drilling, and 10 wells were completed. 

While oil obtained in the Taber field 
is heavy and the price is low, the field is 
expected to increase in importance now 
that outlet facilities have been provided. 
Production is expected to be between 
1,200 and 1,400 barrels daily. 

An independent company drilling near 
the Taber field has encountered a flow of 
gas of between 3,000,000 and 4,000,000 
cubic feet daily, the first gas showing in 
the area. Observers believe that this 
may be an indication of the existence 
of a large field in that area of southern 
Alberta. 


URUGUAYAN IMPORTS AND CONSUMPTION 


During the first 3 months of 1944, 
Uruguay imported lubricants and com- 
bustibles valued at $3,975,875 (U.S. cur- 
rency), compared with $4,611,101 in the 
corresponding period of the preceding 
year. 

The Fuel Rationing Committee in- 
creased quotas of gas-oil and gasoline by 
76,000 liters for interdepartmental busses 
during tourist week. 

Consumption of several petroleum 
products during the first quarter of 1944 
was as follows: gasoline, 14,950 cubic 
meters; kerosene, 7,334 cubic meters; and 
gas-oil, 5,754 cubic meters. 


Shipbuilding 


. LAUNCHINGS IN SWEDEN 


The launching of the Sveaborg, a 
13,400-ton motor tanker built at Malmo, 
Sweden, is reported in the foreign press. 
Of all-welded construction, the vessel is 
465 feet long, 62 feet wide, 34 feet 6 inches 
deep, and has a draught of 27 feet 2 
inches. A speed of 14 knots is expected 
from the 7-cylinder Diesel engine. 

The merchant ship, Fenja, which was 
built in Stockholm, recently made its 
trial run. The vessel is driven by 2 
Diesel motors, each of which develops 
1,280 horsepower. The Fenja is to be 
used in the service of the Red Cross be- 
tween Canada and Greece. 

The 9,000-ton Saivo, recently com- 
pleted at Goteborg, was launched at the 
same time as the 6,000-ton Karmas. 
The Saivo is expected to make 1334 knots 
when fully loaded. 
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Dutch Bulb Growers 
Carry On 
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Information recently smuggled 
out of the Netherlands, shows the 
bulb growers are doing everything 
possible to keep their business alive. 
The bulk of shipments during the 
past year and a half have been 
made to the Scandinavian coun- 
tries, and, despite the difficult cir- 
cumstances under which they work, 
Dutch bulb growers have tried to 
keep their stocks intact and make 
whatever improvements are fea- 
sible. 

New varieties of tulips have been 
brought onto the market in The 
Netherlands, and a certain amount 
of research work is still carried on. 
Labor is hard to get, thanks to the 
deportation practices of the enemy, 
and consequently the wages are 
very high. 

To help the Dutch bulb growers 
in the complete rehabilitation of 
their trade as quickly as possible 
after the liberation of the Nether- 
lands, a number of Netherlanders 
in England—all of them well 
versed. in the bulb trade—have 
been purchasing stretches of horti- 
cultural land in Great Britain, 
mainly near Spalding in Lincoln- 
shire. It is evidently the intention 
to raise some basic stock on English 
soil and thus enable the Dutch bulb 
industry to reclaim without much 
loss of time those parts of their 
lands which the Germans ordered 
them to break up and convert into 
vegetable gardens. 
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Textiles and 
Related Products 


Cotton and Products 


CoTTON-CLOTH Imports INTO SPANISH 
Morocco 


During the first quarter of 1944, sub- 
stantial shipments of high-grade white 
cotton cloth were received in Tangier 
and the Spanish Zone of Morocco from 
Barcelona. These were sufficient to sup- 
ply, at least temporarily, the market de- 
mand. Smaller quantities of lower- 
grade white cotton cloth were received, 
but these were disposed of under a ra- 
tioning program. 


Wool and Products 


GoaT-Hair Propuction, LEBANON 


During 1943 about 200 metric tons of 
goat hair (approximately 85 percent 
black), were produced in the Lebanon. 
The entire cutput is used in domestic 
manufacture of material for bedouin 
tents, carpeting, and sacks. 
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Goats raised in the Lebanon were esti- 
mated at 450,000 head in the early part 
of this year. 


ANIMAL-HAIR PRODUCTION, PORTUGAL 


Approximately 150 metric tons of ani- 
mal hair are produced in Portugal an- 
nually, divided about equally between 
goat hair and ox hair. 


Tobacco and 
Related Products 


CANADIAN IMPORTS 


Tobacco entered for consumption in 
Canada during April 1944, as shown in 
an unrevised statement issued by the 
Canadian Department of National Reve- 
nue, consisted of 1,555,480 pounds of cut 
tobacco, 227,678 pounds of plug, 77,787 
pounds of snuff, 681,668,088 cigarettes, 
15,609,540 cigars, and 167,691 pounds of 
Canadian raw leaf tobacco. 

Excise taxes were paid on 461,178 cigars 
in April 1944. 


CHILEAN TOBACCO CROP 


Latest estimates of Chile’s 1943—44 to- 
bacco harvest indicate a total of 14,572,- 
800 pounds. This represents an increase 
of 26 percent over 1942-43. Even more 
significant is the fact that this unus- 
ually large production is slightly more 
than 50 percent greater than that of the 
1941-42 season; production in 1941-42 
was 9,657,463 pounds, while the 1942-43 
harvest yielded 11,554,180 pounds. 


Toiletries 


IMPORTS INTO TRINIDAD, B. W. I. 


Imports of solid perfumery (toilet 
preparations exclusive of liquids) from 
the United Kingdom into Trinidad, Brit- 
ish West Indies, declined in value from 
$68,927 in 1941 to $66,366 in 1942, accord- 
ing to the foreign press. Imports of the 


same products from the United States 
increased from $2,349 in 1941 to $66,799 
in 1942. 
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NoTE.—Averages are actual selling rates for sight drafts on New York, in units of foreign currency, per dollar, with the 


following exception: Cuba 


United States dollars to the peso. The peso of the Dominican Republic, the Guatemalan 


quetzal, and the Panamanian balboa are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 5 gourdes toa 


dollar. 





—— 


Average rate Latest available quotation 


A pproxi 





Country | Unit quoted Type of exchange mate 
1942 (an- 1943 (an- April » equiva- 
nual nual) 1944 Rat lent in Date 
(monthly @ 
currency 
Argentina Paper peso Official A 3.73 3. 73 73 5. 73 $0. 2681 May 6, 1944 
Official B 4. 23 4. 23 4. 23 4, 23 2364 ‘Do. 
Bid 4.04 4.04 4.04 4.04 2024 Do, 
Free market 4. OF 4.02 4.02 . 2488 Do 
Bolivia Boliviano Controlled 46. 4¢ 42.91 42.42 42.42 0236 | May 9, 1044 
Curb 19. 66 45. 42 50. OD 50. 00 0200 Do. 
Brazil Cruzeiro! Official 16. 50 16. 50 16. 50 16. 0 0606 | April 30, 1944 
Free market 19. 64 19. 63 19. 63 19. 63 0509 Do. 
Special free market 20. 52 20. 43 20, 30 Xi). 30 0493 Do 
Chile Peso Official 19, 37 19. 37 19. 37 19. 37 0516 > May 13,1944 
Export draft 25. 00 25. 00 25. 00 25. 00 0400 Do.’ 
Curb market 31.75 32. 37 32. 27 32. 4 0308 Do, 
Free 31.13 31.00 11.00 31.00 0323 Do 
Gold exchange 31.13 31.00 31.00 1.00 0323 Do 
Mining dollar 31.13 31.00 41.00 31.00 0323 Do 
Agricultural dollar 31.13 31.00 31.00 31. 00 0323 Do 
Colombia do Controlled 1.75 1.75 1.7 1.7 5714. | May 6, 1944 
Bank of Republic 1. 76 1. 76 1. 76 1.76 AHR2 Do. 
Stabilization Fund (2 ‘ Do 
Curb 1.77 1. 76 1. 78 1.75 5714 Do 
Costa Rica__| Colon Uncontrolled 5.71 5. 65 5.6 5. 67 1764 Apr. 30,1944 
Controlled 5. 62 62 ( t 1779 Do 
Cuba Peso Free 1.00 1.00 1.00 1 1.0000 | May 1,1944 
Ecuador Sucre Central Bank (official 14. 39 14.10 14. 10 14.10 0709 ‘Do 
Honduras Lempira .| Official 2.04 2.04 2.04 2 04 4)2 Do. 
Mexico Peso Free 4.85 4.85 4. 85 4.85 2 Do. 
Nicaragua__| Cordoba Official 5. 00 00 5.00 5.00 200 | May 6.1944 
Curb 5. 16 5. 48 5. 40 1852 Do. 
Paraguay Paper peso Official 333.00 | 5333.00 
Guarani ¢ do 10 10 10 3225 «Apr. 29, 1944 
Peru Sol Free 6. 50 6.50 6.50 6.50 1528 May 6, 1944 
Salvador Colon do 2. 50 2. 50 2. 50 2. 50) 4000 | May 15, 1944 
Uruguay Peso Controlled 1. 9 1. 90 1. 1.90 4263 | May 6, 1944 
‘ree ‘ 1.00 1.9 1. 90 1. 90 5203 ‘Do. 
Venezuela__ Bolivar Controlled 3. 35 3. 35 3.35 3. 35 2085 | May 15,1944 
Free 3. 45 3. 35 3. 35 3. 3! 2085 ‘Do. 
1 Under law of Oct. 6, 1942, the cruzeiro became the unit of currency, replacing the milreis. Since Nov. 1, 1942, 
exchange quotations have been in terms of cruzeiros and centavos to the dollar 
2 For class 2 merchandise, 1.795; class 3, 1.87; class 4, 1.95 
3 For class 2 merchandise, 1.765; class 3, 1.775; class 4, 1.785 
4 Categories of imports abolished in April 1944. 
5 Used until Nov. 7, when the paper peso was replaced by the guarani. 
6 New currency unit instituted as of Nov. 8, 1943. 
NoTe.—Special rates apply to automotive equipment and agricultural machinery imported from the United States 


into Argentina. 





Sweden in 1943 


(Continued from p. 11) 


The Swedish Match Co. received a 
large order from Turkey comprising 14,- 
000 cases of matches, which corresponds 
to 70,000,000 boxes of matches. A large 
part of the order already has been 
shipped, while the remainder will be 
shipped as soon as transport licenses are 
obtained for shipment through southern 
Europe. 

All trade with Italy has been termi- 
nated since the Allied occupation. 

Sweden-Switzerland trade increased 
substantially during 1943. Switzerland 
now is Sweden’s second largest source of 
trade. The export and import trade with 
Switzerland in 1943 totaled 220,000,000 


crowns as compared with 180,000,000 
crowns in 1942. 
Sweden’s limited but nevertheless 


valuable foreign trade with Hungary, 
Rumania, “Slovakia,” and Portugal has 
been conducted on a free exchange basis, 


while trade with Bulgaria and Turkey 
has taken place on a compensation 
basis. 

According to preliminary statistics, 
private compensation trade with Spain 
during 1943 amounted to about 60,000,- 
000 crowns as compared with 20,000,000 
crowns in 1942 and 7,000,000 crowns in 
1941. Imports from Spain consisted 
primarily of oranges, lead, almonds, 
hazel nuts, sheepskins, wines, and some 
cork. Swedish exports to Spain in- 
cluded wood pulp, ball and roller bear- 
ings, iron and steel, and machinery. 


Labor and Wage Situation 


The situation on the Swedish labor 
market during the greater part of 1943 
was characterized by steady employment 
in practically all fields of industry. Cer- 
tain serious shortages developed during 
the first part of the year in the agricul- 
tural and timber industry, necessitat- 
ing intervention on the part of the 
Swedish Government. In order to cope 
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with the situation, the Government was 
compelled to apply the national service 
law whereby conscripts for military 
service were assigned to work in forests 
as part of their required service. 

In October 1943, however, the labor 
situation commenced to deteriorate as a 
result of a decline in exports, and rising 
unemployment was noted for some in- 
dustries. Numerous dismissals were re- 
ported by the pulp mills followed by 
reduced opportunities for work in the 
forests. Other branches of industry in- 
cluding some plants in the metal and 
machine industries reduced their labor 
forces somewhat toward the end of the 

ear. 

P Taken as a whole there were no im- 
portant disturbances in the relations be- 
tween capital and labor in Sweden dur- 
ing 1943. Wage agreements for the 
various trades which expired during the 
year were renewed in accordance with 
the 1943 master wage agreement. This 
master wage agreement provided for 
automatic increases in wages based on 
the quarterly cost-of-living index. 
Since, however, cost of living in 1943 
remained practically unchanged (as a 
result of the success of the Government 
price-stabilization measures) the extra 
wages paid to workers during the entire 
year were practically stabilized at 20.7 
percent of their basic wages in 1938. 
This rate, as a matter of fact, had been 
applied since August 1, 1942. 

Foreign refugees in Sweden totaled by 
the middle of November 1943 some 35,000 
persons, the majority being Norwegians 
and Danes. Instead of disturbing the 
labor market, these refugees to a great 
extent have proved a valuable addition 
to the Swedish labor forces. 





Electronics in Peru 


(Continued from p. 15) 


assumed that purchases will expand as 
soon as such equipment is available. 

The Peruvian Air Corps now requires 
all candidates to be X-rayed, using 16- 
mm film, and the Navy has made similar 
requirements. It is believed that the 
introduction of the 16-mm film on a 
large scale would be effective in com- 
batting the high incidence of tubercu- 
losis among school children. 

In a period of free supply, assuming 
that Peru’s capacity to buy is main- 
tained, it would appear that Peru's pur- 
chases of equipment of this type might 
expand to from $150,000 to $300,000 an- 
nually, inclusive of X-ray film. 

Prior to 1938 about half of the X-ray 
equipment imported into Peru was of 
European (chiefly German) origin. Un- 
til recently small stocks of European 
X-ray tubes were still available in Peru, 
though it has been reported that some 
of the older German equipment had been 
changed to make possible the use of 
American-type tubes. Conversion is im- 
possible in the case of new equip- 
ment using oil-immersed tubes. X-ray 
tubes made by various American manu- 
facturers are not interchangeable. 
Roughly, about 62 percent of the medi- 
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Guatemala.—The following applica- 
tions for registration of trade-marks 
were published in the Diario de Centro 
America of Guatemala, dated May 31, 
1944. Opposition must be filed within 40 
days following the date of publication: 





Trade- Class number and product Date of pub- 





mark | lication 
Pio-Om_...| Class No. 6—Pharmaceu- | May 31, 1944 
tical preparations. 
Om isin: : damage Do. 
Te ae a a. Do. 





Colombia.—The following applications 
for trade-mark registration were pub- 


lished in the Diario Oficial on the dates 
noted. Opposition to the registration of 
these trade-marks must be made in 
Colombia within 30 days from the date 
of the third and last printing. 








: Date of first 

Trade-mark Commodity publication 

ALERGAN_....- Chemicals, etc. (classes | April 18, 1944 
CONTINENTAL... Bank! “RRS 6 eine Do. 
ALCIDERMINA.. a tera (class Do. 
ARSENYODA._-. _...do Risin a caiocanise Lowe Do. 
iy. es ee ae Do. 
pS RS ne ee Do. 
RESPIROL. ___-- SA SE ee Do. 
HEPOVITE____-_- ago Me ea bier aiek sate Do. 
pS” RS BEART ee een, Do. 














cal X-ray equipment and about 70 per- 
cent of dental X-ray equipment now in 
operation in Peru is using or could be 
adjusted to use American-type tubes. 


Industrial Demand Slight 


Industrial and facility electronics are 
used to a very limited extent in Peru, and 
future demand is likewise regarded by 
local distributors as discouragingly small 
because of the relatively slight industrial 
development of the country. There 
might be a small market among wealthy 
Peruvians for electronic devices such as 
door-openers and other “gadgets,” but 
devices for industrial use, such as start- 
ing and stopping machines or automatic 
counters would have but slight use in 
Peruvian industry. With greater indus- 
trial development, however, it is quite 


possible that the situation would be 
altered. 


No Unusual Restrictions 


So far as is known, Peru has in effect 
at present no unusual or important re- 
strictions on the use of electronic prod- 
ucts. Regulations governing the use of 
radio equipment, dated June 30, 1937, 
now in force, do not cover the use of 
sound trucks. Operation of such ve- 
hicles is subject to municipal ordinances 
unless the trucks are used for broadcast- 
ing outside of the municipal limits of 
operations. Licenses to operate sound 
trucks in addition to the usual automo- 
tive vehicle licenses have to be obtained 
from the municipal authorities each time 
the trucks move from one place to 
another. 


The battle begin 
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Announcements Under Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act 


Trade Agreement Calendar 


‘Trade Agreements Signed 








Country Date signed (Date effective 
Cuba_.__. .....--------| Aug. 24,1934 | Sept. 3, 1934 
Belgium (and Luxem- 

OS ema : _.| Feb. 27,1935 | May 1, 1935 
Haiti_...................]| Mar. 28,1935 | June 3, 1935 
| . SE ae ey 25,1935 | Aug. 5, 1935 
| REE | Feb. 2,1935/) Jan. 1, 1936 
Canada (see revised | 

agreement below) - _- | Nov. 15, 1935 Do. 
Kingdom of the Nether- 

lands (Netherlands in 

Europe, Netherlands 

India, Surinam, and 

Curacao) ___- Dec. 20,1935 | Feb. 1, 1936 
Switzerland __- ‘ ._.| Jan. 9,1936 | Feb. 15,1936 
Honduras---_- ----| Dec. 18,1935 | Mar. 2, 1936 
Colombia. ._...--- ....| Sept. 13,1935 | May 20, 1936 
Guatemala_____ Apr. 24,1936 | June 15, 1936 
France and its colonies, 

dependencies, and pro- | 

tectorates other than 

Morocco __.__- May 6, 1936 Do. 
Nicaragua !___ ..| Mar. 11, 1936 | Oct. 1, 1936 
Finland _- ae ....| May 18,1936 | Nov. 2, 1936 
Bi Salvador... ......- Feb. 19, 1937 | May 31, 1937 
Costa Rica . ..| Nov. 28,1936 | Aug. 2, 1937 
Czechoslovakia ?_____- Mar. 7, 1938 Apr. 16, 1938 
Ecuador ----_-- Aug. 6,1938 | Oct. 23, 1938 


United Kingdom, includ- 
ing Newfoundland and 
the British Colonial 


Rempite........... Nov. 17, 1938 | Jan.°> 1, 1939 
Canada (revision of 

— of 1935) > ..do. ; Do. 
a ..| Apr. 1,19389 | May 5, 1939 
Venezuela __ Nov. 6,1939 | Dec. 16, 1939 
Cuba (supplementary 

agreement) _- Dec. 18,1939 | Dec. 23, 1939 
Canada (supplementary 

agreement)? __ Dec. 30,1939 | Jan. 1, 1940 
Canada (supple mentary | 

agreement) _- lic Dec. 13, 1940 | Dec. 20, 1940 
Argentina _| Oct. 14,1941 | Nov. 15, 1941 
Cuba (supple mentary 

agreement) Dec. 23,1941 | Jan. 5, 1942 
Peru _- ..| May 7,1942 | July 29, 1942 
Uruguay July 21,1942 | Jan. 1, 1943 
Mexico____ . ..| Dec. 23,1942 | Jan. 30, 1943 
WE Apr. 8,1943 | June 28, 1944 
Iceland Aug. 27,1943 | Nov. 19, 1943 





1 The duty concessions and certain other provisions of 
this agreement ceased to be in force as of Mar. 10, 1938, 

2 The operation of this agreement was suspended as of 
Apr. 22, 1939. 

3 Superseded by supplementary agreement signed 
Dec. 13, 1940. 


Summaries of the provisions of each individual agree- 
ment are published in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY) 


promptly after signing. Complete files of the official 
analysis of each of the agreements, as well as the sum- 
maries published by this Department, are available for 
examination at all field offices of the Department of 
Commerce. Copies of such analyses or summaries for 
any particular agreement, figures for the United States 
trade with ‘“‘Agreement Countries,’’ and general infor- 
mation regarding the aims, procedure, and operation of 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Program may be 
obtained from the Trade Agreements Unit of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce at Washington. 


[A compilation of all changes in the import duties of the 
United States since the passage of the Tariff Act of 1930, 
including all duty reductions or bindings by the United 
States under the trade agreements signed to date, ar- 
ranged by schedules and peragraphs of the Tariff Act 
has been prepared by the U Tariff Commission in the 
form ofa pamphlet. This is ahtpinabie from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington 25, D. C., for 25 
cents per copy.] 


Countries With Which Inten- 
tion To Negotiate Has Been 
Announced 





Latest date 
for submit- 
ting written 
statements 


Date for oral 
presentation 
of views 


Date of issu- 


C 
ountry ance of notice 


Bolivia Apr. 4, 1942 ie 


+4 May 18, 1942 
Paraguay_, June 23, 1943 | July 3 


| Aug. 4,1943 


a 





[Detailed information, trade figures, and copies of the 


lists of products to which the United States announced 
it would give consideration for concessions, at the time 
of giving formal notice of intention to negotiate with 
each of the above countries, are available upon request 
to the Trade Agreements Unit, Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, or any of the field offices of the 
Department of Commerce, as well as from the Com- 
mittee for Reciprocity Information or the Department 
of State.) 


Note.—The above Trade Agreements Calendar wil] 


appear, for the present, in the issue nearest the middle 
of the month of FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, instead 
of each week as formerly 





An order has been placed in the United 
Kingdom by the Soviet Union for a large 
quantity of plastic spectacle lenses and 
frames, says a British chemical publi- 
cation. The first installment is expected 
to be ready this month, it is stated. 





Cuba’s Nickel 


A former jungle area near the town of 
Nicaro, Cuba, is now producing 5,000 tons 
of nickel ore a day for the United Na- 
tions war effort. The ore, lying on the 
surface for a depth of from 12 to 50 feet, 
contains 45 percent iron, some chromium 
and cobalt, and from 1 to 3 percent 
nickel. The deposit is being worked by 


the Nicaro Nickel Co. on behalf of the 
United States Metals Reserve Corpora- 
tion. 






Tinctorial Plants in Morocco 


Although the number of tinctorial 
plants in French Morocco is limited, in- 
digo is found in the Draa Valley at 
Zagora and is used by the Berbers to 
dye clothing. Commercial production 
would not be profitable. The dye de- 
taches itself readily, and those living in 
the region often have (it is said) blue 
complexions and bodies, because of the 
inferior quality of the dye and its unsat- 
isfactory preparation. 
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ued at generally favorable levels. An 
important oil company engaged in ex- 
ploration work began drilling operations 
in Pinar del Rio Province. 


Surinam 


(From the American Consulate, Paramaribo) 


The principal economic developments 
in Surinam (Dutch Guiana) during May 
were as follows: 

On May 10 the offer of the Netherlands 
Government to buy Surinam coffee at 
the price of 0.35 florin a kilogram was 
withdrawn, in view of the fact that the 
coffee season in the Territory ended in 
the latter part of April. Purchases on 
this basis since October 1943 have 
amounted to 4,650 bags of 90 kilograms 
each. The effect of the measure has been 
to save the coffee plantations in Surinam 
which had not already succumbed when 
the Netherlands Government was in- 
duced to make the offer. It has resulted 
in no significant tendency to extend 
cultivation or return abandoned planta- 
tions to cultivation, for labor remains 
scarce. Coffee growers anticipate that a 
similar proposal will be brought forward 
by the Netherlands Government next 
season. 

In industry it. may be noted that 
pasteurized milk will be available in Par- 
amaribo before the end of the year, ac- 
cording to a report received from one of 
the largest retail and wholesale estab- 
lishments in the city. Present plans call 
for the processing and distribution of 
3,000 liters of milk daily, and it is an- 
ticipated that the price will be in the 
vicinity of 0.25 florin per liter, or 0.05 
florin more than the prevailing price for 
unpasteurized milk. Quantities of fresh 
butter will also be made available to con- 
sumers for the first time. In govern- 
ment circles it is hoped that the new en- 
terprise will serve as a stimulus to dairy 
farming in the Territory. 

A local chemical industry is being 
organized to undertake the manufacture 
of chemicals of all kinds with the ex- 
ception of pharmaceutical products. 

The Curacao Trading Co., bottlers of 
a well-known brand of American soft 
drinks, began the production and distri- 
bution of this product at the end of May. 
It is expected that daily production will 
run between 400 and 500 cases. 

Regular radio-telephone service be- 
tween Surinam and Curacao was made 
available to the public for the first time 
on May 22. The rate has been estab- 
lished at 3 florins ($1.59) per minute. 
with a minimum of 3 minutes. 
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Frederick W. Hinke (‘Electronics in 
Peru”) .—-Born Philadelphia, Pa. Ham- 
ilton College, A. B., 1922; U. S. Army 
1918; appointed clerk in American con- 
sulate at San Luis Potosi Feb. 15, 1923; 
vice consul at Antilla Nov. 24, 1923; 
consular assistant Jan. 7, 1924; to the 
Department of State Apr. 19, 1924; vice 
consul at Canton Feb. 25, 1926; consul 
at Canton July 24, 1930; at Mazatlan 
July 11, 1932; at Swatow Dec. 21, 1933; 
at Tientsin July 30, 1936; secretary in 
the Diplomatic Service Aug. 17, 1937; 
consul at Shanghai Sept. 2—Dec. 7, 1941; 
to the Department June 3, 1942; second 
secretary and consul at Lima Oct. 1, 
1942. 


Grant Olson (“Sweden in 1943’) .— 
Born at Chaston, Wis. Graduated from 
Luther College, at Decorah, Iowa, in 
1926 with the degree of A. B.; his M. A. 
degree was from American University at 
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Washington, D. C. in 1931. From 1927 
to 1929 Mr. Oison was with the Depart- 
ment of State as a consular clerk sta- 
tioned at Stockholm, Sweden. Subse- 
quently he was on the staff of the U. S. 
Bureau of the Census. In July 1936 he 
joined the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce at Washington where 
he remained up to the end of January 
1943—hbeing first a Tariff Specialist and 
subsequently Associate Economic Analyst 
on the Scandinavian countries in the 
European Unit, Division of International 
Economy. Mr. Olson is now again in 
Sweden’s capital, as an attaché of the 
American Legation. 


Margaret E. Wambsganss (“Ramie 
Fiber: World Production and Trade’) .— 
Born Chicago, Ill.; educated in Buffalo, 
N. Y., and at George Washington Uni- 
versity, Washington, D. C. Engaged in 
general business practice in Buffalo for 
a number of years, experience including 
chemical and metallurgical engineering 
and transportation. Entered Federal 
Service in March 1937, being attached for 
5 years to Administrative Staff, Railroad 
Retirement Board. With Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce since 
March 1942 as Business Assistant, In- 
dustrial Projects Unit. Member Na- 
tional League of American Pen Women. 


ORIOUS PEACE 
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Turkey 


Transport and Communication 


Port Construction.—Construction at 
the port of Iskenderun, Turkey, to be 
completed early this year, is estimated to 
cost from 4,000,000 to 5,000,000 Turkish 
pounds. The Turkish Government has 
decided, it is reported, to start construc- 
tion on the port of Mersin when the work 
at Iskenderun is finished. Plans in- 
clude the prolongation of the quay at 
Mersin by 700 meters, 400 meters of which 
will be 9 meters wide and 300 meters will 
be 30 meters wide, thus permitting large- 
scale loading and unloading operations. 

Railway Construction—The Minister 
of Public Works of Turkey is reported to 
have stated that railway construction 
during 1944 will be concentrated on the 
line from Diyarbakir to Kurtalan and 
from Elazig toward Van up to Genc. 
Under consideration is the addition of 
3,728 miles to the total of 4,691 miles of 
existing railroads. 

Rapid progress on the construction of 
railway extensions to Antep and Maras 
is reported in the Turkish press. Ap- 
proximately 40,000,000 Turkish pounds is 
the estimated cost for the line from Erzu- 
rum to Sarikamis. Work is said to be 
going forward on the section from Besiri 
to Kurtalan, and the line between Diyar- 
bakir and Besiri was expected to be open 
to traffic shortly. 

Improvement in Istanbul’s Transpor- 
tation Facilities ——An extensive program 
for the improvement of transportation 
facilities at Istanbul, Turkey, has been 
proposed. Completion of the project, 
which includes the construction of a 
modern harbor and airport and the es- 
tablishment of a train-ferry service be- 
tween Haydarpasa and Sirkeci, is ex- 
pected in 1953, the 500th year of the 
capture of the city by Sultan Fatih 
Mehmet. 


Uruguay 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Horns: Included in Raw-Materials Sec- 
tion of Tariff at Lower Duty.—Cattle 
horns for use in the manufacture of 
combs and other articles are included in 
the raw materials section of the Uru- 
guayan tariff, dutiable at 10 percent plus 
a surtax of 16 percent of the c. i. f. Monte- 
video value, according to a resolution of 
May 12, 1944, published in the Uruguayan 
Diario Oficial of May 22. 





The Iron Mines Co. of Venezuela has 
been employing some 600 workmen at 
Imataca on the lower Orinoco River, 
Venezuela, in preliminary construction 
work preparatory to post-war develop- 
ment. The hematite deposits are re- 
ported to be large and of high quality. 
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*The following publications, added to the 
Department’s research facilities, through the 
courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 
listed as a service to businessmen. Please 
note: The Department has no copies of pri- 
vate publications for distribution and can- 
not be responsible for their content. For 
private publications, write direct to the 
publishing agency given in each case. 








Articles of Current Interest Appearing 
in the Department of State Bulletin 
June 3, 1944 


Copies of this publication, which is is- 
sued weekly by the Department of State, 
may be obtained from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C., for the price 
of 10 cents each; subscription price $2.75 
a year. The June 3 issue contains these 
articles: 


SOVEREIGN EQUALITY FOR ALL NATIONS: 
STATEMENT BY THE SECRETARY OF STATE. 


ALBANIA: STATEMENT BY THE SECRETARY OF 
STATE. 


LEND-LEASE PLANE EXpoRTS: STATEMENT 
BY THE PRESIDENT. 


PRELIMINARY DISCUSSIONS ON ESTABLISH- 
MENT OF INTERNATIONAL PEACE AND 
SECURITY ORGANIZATION: STATEMENT BY 
THE SECRETARY OF STATE. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE ON ECONOMIC 


FOREIGN POLICY. 


PROCLAIMED LisT: CUMULATIVE SUPPLE- 
MENT 3 TO REVISION VII. 


EXCHANGE OF AMERICAN AND GERMAN 
NATIONALS. 











35 cents per copy 
For Sale by the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 
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DrIrREcT RapDIo CrircuIT BETWEEN UNITED 
STATES AND URUGUAY. 


INTER-AMERICAN COFFEE BOARD. 


AGRICULTURE IN THE UNITED STATES: WEST 
INDIAN ASSISTANCE. 


VISIT OF DIRECTOR OF CHILDREN’S ORCHES- 
TRAS IN URUGUAY. 


APPOINTMENT OF ADVISORS TO DIVISION OF 
LABOR RELATIONS. 


APPOINTMENT OF OFFICERS. 


TWENTY-SIXTH INTERNATIONAL LABOR 
CONFERENCE: 
Message of President Roosevelt. 
Resolution Concerning Social 
visions in the Peace Settlement. 
Resolution Concerning Economic Poli- 
cies for the Attainment of Social 


Objectives. 
TRADE AGREEMENT WITH IRAN. 


Pro- 


INTER-AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF AGRICUL- 
TURAL SCIENCES. 


ICELAND. 
CONSULAR OFFICES. 


Other Publications 


BUSINESS YEAR Boox 1944: A Stupy or 
THE CANADIAN MARKET, DOMESTIC AND 
Export. The MacLean Publishing Co., 
Ltd. 1944. 20th annual ed. 140 pp. 
Price, $2. An annual survey of market 
data covering the economic areas, Prov- 
inces, cities and towns of Canada, giving 
the main business facts on the nation’s 
business, major industries, agriculture, 
finance, banking, insurance, transporta- 
tion, and other vital factors. Presents 
also monthly Canadian business indica- 
tors, chief statistics of manufacturing 
industries. 

Available from: The MacLean Publish- 
ing Co., Ltd., 481 University Avenue, 
Toronto 2, Canada. 


RESEARCH AND POSTWAR PLANNING. 
United Nations Information Office, Sec- 
tion for Information on Postwar Recon- 
struction. 1944. Two volumes: Survey 
of Agencies (Canada), Part XIV, $1; 
Bibliography, Part XIV, $1. Additional 
volumes in a series listing sources of in- 
formation for those interested in post- 
war planning. 

Available from: United Nations Infor- 
mation Office, 610 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 20, N. Y. 


CORPORATIONS, LABOR AND Tax SyYSTEM 
IN Brazit. Brazilian Government Trade 
Bureau. 1944. 100 pp. Covers legal re- 
quirements, organization of concerns, 
labor, and tax system in connection with 
establishment by foreigners of a perma- 
nent business in Brazil. 

Available from: Brazilian Government 
Trade Bureau, 551 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 17, N. Y. 


FourRTH REPORT. ParT III: INTERNA- 
TIONAL SAFEGUARD OF HUMAN RIGHTS. 
Commission to Study the Organization 
of Peace. 1944. 24 pp. Third and final 
section of the Commission’s Fourth Re- 
port, containing a proposal for imme- 
diate establishment of a United Nations 
Conference on Human Rights. Discusses 
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the practical measures which may be 
taken to assure such rights. 

Available gratis from: Commission to 
Study the Organization of Peace, 8 West 
40th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


THE INDIAN YEAR Book 1943-44. Sir 
Francis Low, Kt. ‘ed.). 1944. 1,362 pp. 
30th year of issue. A statistical and his- 
torical annual of the Indian Empire, 
with explanation of principal topics of 
interest today. Contains also a “Who's 
Who” of Governor-General, Governors, 
Indian Princes, chiefs, and other promi- 
nent personalities. 

Available from: Bennett, Coleman & 
Co., Ltd., “The Times of India’ Offices, 
Bombay or Calcutta, India, or London 
Agency: Salisbury Square House, Fleet 
Street, London E. C. 4, England. 


THERE WILL BE ENOUGH OIL. Wallace 
E. Pratt. 1944. 19 pp. Address deliv- 
ered at the Annual Dinner of the Oil Heat 
Institute of America, March 13, 1944, 
New York. 

Available gratis from: Standard Oil 
Co. of New Jersey, Room 1626, 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 





A new broadcasting station was erected 
recently on Corsica by a French trans- 
mitting station, states the foreign press. 
It transmits on 353 meters and on short 
waves in the 29-meter band. 





A film, the first of a series dealing with 
administration in the Colonial Empire, 
is being made on Mount Kilimanjaro, 
Union of South Africa, according to 
press reports from Great Britain. Cost 
of the production is estimated at 
£250,000. 





Hungary is now offering a typewriter 
about the size of a book, reports the 
Nazi-controlled press. This aluminum 
typewriter is almost 2 inches thick, 12 
inches long, and 6 inches wide; folds 
easily; weighs slightly over 2 pounds; 
and costs about $38.50. 
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Developments communicated to the 
Trade Controls Unit up to Monday, 
June 12, 1944 


The Requirements and Supply Branch, 
Bureau of Supplies, Foreign Economic 
Administration, has issued the following 
Current Export Bulletin: 


No. 538—-Current Export Bulletin No. 169, 
June 7, 1944. 


I. 1944 Export ALLOCATION FoR NEw MEDIUM 
AND HEAVY TRUCKS 


The Foreign Economic Administration, in 
answer to numerous inquiries, is making 
available the following information concern- 
ing the exportation of new medium and heavy 
trucks during the year 1944. 


1. 1944 Export Truck Allocation, 

An export allocation for medium and heavy 
trucks has been established by the War Pro- 
duction Board and each manufacturer of such 
trucks has been authorized to schedule for 
production and produce a limited number 
of units for export during the year 1944. The 
export production program has been planned 
to fulfill the minimum essential require- 
ments of each foreign country from the 1944 
production, and no exportation will be au- 
thorized for new trucks to be withdrawn 
from the “1942 stock pile” or from the 1944 
domestic production program, as the supply 
of these trucks has been reserved for U. S. 
domestic distribution only. 


2. Erports for 1944 Production. 


a. Manufacturer-exporters shall indicate, 
in submitting export license applica- 
tions, that the trucks to be exported will 
be charged against their export production 
program for the country of destination. 

b. Any exporter, other than a manufac- 
turer, shall attach to his export license ap- 
plication a statement from the manufacturer 
of the trucks that the trucks to be exported 
will be charged to that manufacturer's export 
production program for the country of desti- 
nation. 

c. In addition to the 1944 export production 
programs established for each manufacturer, 
there will be made available by the truck 
manufacturers sufficient trucks out of their 
other 1944 production to supply the essential 
needs of the “SP” licensed projects. This 
provision has been made so that holders of 
FEA “SP” export licenses and approved forms 
WPB 617 or 743 or 3649.1 covering trucks 
required for certain U. S. Government spon- 
sored war projects which they themselves op- 
erate in foreign countries, such as petroleum 
and mining companies, may be supplied with 
the trucks required for such approved 
projects. 


3. Exports of Light Trucks. 


No change in the method of export control 
of light trucks is proposed at this time since 
there is no current production and very few 
light trucks, remaining in the 1942 and earlier 
production stock pile, have been earmarked 
for export. 


II. Detivery Date Must Be SPECIFIED WHEN 
Orper Is PLAcED WITH SUPPLIER FOR COM- 
MODITY GIVEN PREFERENCE RATING 


WPB Priorities Reg. 1, as Amended March 
18, 1944, now requires (with certain excep- 
tions set forth in quotation below) a specified 
delivery date when a rated order is placed 
with a supplier. An exporter who has re- 
ceived a preference rating from the Foreign 
Economic Administration or the War Produc- 
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tion Board must, therefore, specify a delivery 
date or period, in conformity with the rule 
quoted below, when placing with his supplier 
the order to which the preference rating is 
applicable. 

Section 944.8 of WPB priorities Reg. 1, as 
Amended March 18, 1944, reads: 

“(a) Every rated order placed after March 
18, 1944, must specify delivery or performance 
on a particular date or dates or within 
specified periods of not more than 31 days 
each, which in no case may be earlier than 
required by the person placing the order. Any 
order which fails to comply with this rule 
must be treated as an unrated order. The 
words ‘immediately’ or ‘as soon as possible’, 
or other words to that effect, are not sufficient 
for this purpose. There are four exceptions 
to this rule, where a rated order need not 
bear a required delivery or performance date 
as long as it is understood that delivery or 
performance is required as soon as practi- 
cable or customary: (1) Orders for main- 
tenance, repair or operating supplies as 
identified by the Symbol MRO or otherwise; 
(2) orders placed with or by persons who 
normally take physical delivery of the item 
ordered to hold it in stock for resale; (3) 
orders for not more than $100; (4) orders 
rated AAA. 

“(b) The required delivery or performance 
date, for purposes of determining the 
sequence of deliveries or performance pur- 
suant to 944.7, shall be the date on which 
delivery or performance is actually required. 
The person with whom the order is placed 
may assume that the required delivery or 
performance date is the date specified in the 
order or contract unless he knows either (1) 
that the date so specified was earlier than 
required at the time the order was placed, 
or (2) that delivery or performance by the 
date originally specified is no longer required 
by reason of any change of circumstances. A 
delay in the scheduled receipt of any other 
material which the person placing the order 
requires prior to or concurrently with the 
material ordered, shall be deemed a change 
of circumstances within the meaning of the 
foregoing sentence. 

“(c) If, after accepting a rated order which 
specifies the time of delivery, the person with 
whom it is placed finds that he cannot fill it 
on time or within 15 days following the 
specified time, owing to the receipt of higher 
rated orders or for other reasons, he must 
promptly notify the customer, telling him 
approximately when he expects to be able 
to fill the order.” 


III. DISCONTINUANCE OF THE USE OF THE RETURN 
Carp Form BEW 349 For IRON AND STEEL 
PRODUCTS 


A. The Foreign Economic Administration 
is discontinuing the use of the return card 
Form BEW 349 which is a part of the follow-up 
procedure for export licenses covering basic 
steel mill products and certain iron products 
(See Comprehensive Export Schedule No. 13, 
page 133; Comprehensive Export Schedule 
No. 14, page 151). 

B. Effective immediately, therefore, Foreign 
Economic Administration export licenses 
covering these basic steel mill products and 
certain iron products will no longer have 
attached to them the usual card Form BEW 
349. Any of these cards now in the hands otf 
license holders need not be returned. How- 
ever, exporters must still continue to apply 
the basic principle of the follow-up procedure 
and return as soon as possible any E-l 
allotment, or portion of an allotment, if for 
any reason such allotment cannot be utilized 
in the assigned quarter. 
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1. If the license holder desires to have the 
allotment reassigned to him for delivery 
of the material in a different quarter, it is 
essential that the request reach the Foreign 
Economic Administration before the first 
day of the quarter originally assigned. For 
example, if an exporter holding an allotment 
for third quarter of 1944 finds he cannot 
place an order for third quarter delivery and, 
therefore, needs the original allotment 
changed to the fourth quarter, he should re- 
turn the original allotment prior to July 1, 
1944, and request a corresponding amount in 
the fourth quarter. If he desires preferred 
consideration over other requests for allot- 
ments in that quarter, he must return it prior 
to that date. However, it is essential that 
an unused allotment, or unused portion of 
an allotment, be returned not later than one 
month after the allotment was issued. 

2. Holders of licenses bearing E-1 allot- 
ments calling for production in the second 
quarter of 1944 should return the allotment 
for any unused amounts as soon as possible 
as production schedules are now filled for this 
quarter. 

3. In returning the allotment, or any un- 
used portion of the allotment, a letter de- 
scribing the allotment and giving the license 
number, date of validation, Schedule B 
number, weight of material, quarter assigned, 
and country of destination, should be used; 
or WPB Form CMP-32, which may be obtained 
from the Foreign Economic Administration 
or the War Production Board, may be used. 
This letter, or form, should be sent to the 
Metals and Minerals Division, Requirements 
and Supply Branch, Bureau of Supplies, 
Foreign Economic Administration, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. In the event a reassignment 
to a different quarter is needed, the letter 
should also indicate the specific quarter in 
which delivery is desired. 


COMPREHENSIVE EXPporRT SCHEDULE No. 14 
IsSUED 


The Requirements and Supply Branch, 
Bureau of Supplies, Foreign Economic 
Administration has issued Comprehen- 
sive Export Schedule No. 14 under date of 
June 5, 1944. Copies are now available 
from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C., or from the Field Offices of 
the Department of Commerce, at 20 
cents per copy, or at the subscription 
rate of $1.00 for six issues. 
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